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dakne máütai maka!’  Juchtéré island will break up again." Now 
Tiomberombien okndk. Oliolen Tiomberombi was eating. His 
komiàen, óliol enkāne en inole mother-in-law and his wife related 
onghe. Pomdaknede en mitai, the story. Then the island broke 
pompangshede. Tiim of. Kiipah- up and sank. They all cried out. 
ende omtóm.  Léatende. They all died. — Finis.* 


Notes on the history of Religion in the Himdlaya of the N. W. Provinces. 
Part I—By E.T. Arxinson, B. A., F. R. G. S., B. C. S. 


In reading the wonderful story told by the great Chinese travellers 
Fah Hian and Hwen Thsang of their wanderings through India in the 
fifth and seventh centuries, one cannot but be struck with the greatness 
and importance of Buddhism as then understood, yet in the tenth century 
we hear very little about it, and about the twelfth century Buddhism 
appears to have ceased to be the faith of any considerable section of the 
Indian people. The inquiry naturally suggests itself, how did Buddhism 
disappear; what were the causes which effected the downfall of a system 
of religion which, for fifteen centuries occupied the thoughts, and held the 
affections of a great part of the population of this vast country, and had 
such defenders and expounders as Asoka, Kanishka, Nagarjuna, and the 
Guptas : a system too which has given us learned theologians, subtle 
metaphysicians and great writers on almost every subject whilst its 
apostles have converted the nations of Eastern Asia from Mongolia on 
the north to the islands of the Eastern Sea on the south. In the search 
for an answer to these questions one finds little aid in the existing litera- 
ture devoted to the religions of India. This for the most part consists 
of compilations from works which, however interesting and, however 
valuable they may be, have no part in teaching or guiding the actual 
living beliefs of the masses. For this reason we are compelled to adopt 
the analytic method, and first of all ascertain who are the deities worship- 
ped by the people and the ritual in actual use, and then attempt to trace 


* The Rev. C. H. Chard, Chaplain of Port Blair, has very kindly helped me 
with the English part of this paper. 
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out the history of the various developments of the ascertained primitive 
forms of belief in India which have combined to give us the popular 
religion of the present day. Every one that deals with a subject like the 
present one, must feel the magnitude of the task, and the necessity that 
exists for the greatest caution in attempting to establish any general 
propositions. The notes on this subject that I have collected are there- 
fore offered as a humble effort to aid others in the true method of inquiry 
— into the history of religion in India, and I am not aware that their subject 
has ever been noticed before. My researches have been confined to the 
tract in the Himalaya between the Sarda on the east and the Tons on the 
west including the British districts of Kumaon, Garhwal and Jaunsar 
under the Government of the North-West Provinces of the Bengal Presi- 
dency. It is to be understood, therefore, that my remarks refer only to 
this tract, and that whatever merit they may be held to possess is due 
to the fact that they are the outcome of a very close examination of the 
religious phenomena of a country famous in Indian history. The oldest 
Indian books mention the great shrines of Badarinath and Kedárnáth, 
mounts Meru and Kailas, the holy lake Manasarovara and the places 
become sacred by the wanderings of Krishna and Arjuna, Rama and 
Sita, Draupadi and the Pandavas and in comparatively modern times the 
scene of the labours and the final resting-place of the great reformer 
Sankara Acharya. 

Religion in India—There is no country, perhaps, in the world in 
which religion exercises more influence on social and political life than 
in India. Religion gives the key-note to most of the great changes that 
have occurred in the history of the races inhabiting this country from the 
earliest ages to the present day. To almost every individual in this land 
its forms are ever present and exercise a perceptible influence on his 
practices, both devotional and secular, and yet the true history of religious 
thought in India has yet to be written. There is an esoteric school and 
an exoteric school: to the former too much attention has been paid, to 
the great neglect of the living beliefs which influence the masses of the 
people. Most writers on India have looked to the Vedas and the works 
connected with them as the standard by which all existing forms of reli- 
gious belief in India are to be judged and to which all are to be referred. 
Influenced doubtless by the antiquity, richness and originality of the 
Vaidik records, they have sought to connect them with the popular 
religion, and have viewed modern beliefs more as to what they ought to 
be than as to what they actually are. Asa matter of fact the Vedas are 
practically unknown to, and uncared for, by the majority of Hindus. 
There is no translation of them into the vulgar tongue in use amongst 
the people, and it would be contrary to the spirit of Bráhmanism to 
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popularise them or their teachings. "They are less known, therefore, to 
the Hindüs than the Hebrew original of the Old Testament is to the 
majority of the Christian populations of Europe. Some sects do not 
acknowledge their authority in matters of faith and practice, and they are 
in no sense ‘a Bible’ to the masses except to a few of the learned, and 
have little practical influence over modern religious thought outside the 
same class. Though portions of the Vedas, notably of the collection 
ascribed to the Atharvans, are recited at ceremonies, and verses from 
them occasionally occur in the domestic ritual, as a rule, neither the 
celebrant nor the worshipper understand their purport. They are learnt 
by rote and those employed in the ceremony regard the words used more 
as spells to compel the deities than as prayers for their favour. Yet we 
would ask the ordinary student of Indian affairs to formulate what he 
understands by Hinduism, and he will at once answer, the religion of the 
Vedas. We must, however, accept the term Hinduism as a convenient 
one, embracing all those beliefs of the people of India which are neither 
of Christian nor of Musalman origin. But within this pale we have sects 
as divided from each other as members of the Society of Friends are from 
Roman Catholics. We have followers of the Vedas, of Bráhmanism, of 
Buddhism and of the polydemonistic tribal cults of the aboriginal popu- 
lations and of eclectic schools, religious and philosophical, of every kind 
and class. The religion of the Vedas never took hold of the mass of the 
people.* It was followed by Bráhmanism designed to exalt the priestly 
class, but even this system had to abandon the Vaidik deities and admit 
the demons of the aborigines to a place in its pantheon, or otherwise it 
would have perished. Buddhism was originally a protest against sacer- 
dotalism, not necessarily against the Brahmanical caste, but it too suc- 
cumbed to deemonistic influences, and degraded and corrupted, fell an 
easy prey to its rival Bráhmanism. Both sought the popular favour by 
pandering to the vulgar love of mystery, magical mummeries, superhuman 
power and the hke, and Bráhmanism absorbed Buddhism rather than 
destroyed it. The Buddhist fanes became S'aiva temples and the Buddhist 
priests became S'aiva ascetics or served the S'aiva temples, and at the 
present day the forms and practices in actual use may be traced back as 
readily to corrupted Buddhism as to corrupted Bráhmanism. There is 
à period of growth and of decay in religious ideas as in all things subject 
to human influence, and precisely the same rules govern their rise, culmi- 
nation and fall in India as in Europe. Every principle or thought that 


* By this is meant the great majority of the races of India. "There have always 
been some with learned leisure who have adhered to the higher faith in one God and 
have never bowed to Siva or Vishnu, but their principles are unknown to the cultiva- 
tor, the trader and the soldier, or at least only in a very diluted form. 
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has moved the schools of Greece or Rome has equally shared the attention 
of Indian thinkers, and in the kaleidoscopie mass of beliefs that can be 
studied in any considerable Indian town, we may perceive analogies of 
the most striking character to the broad forms of belief and modes of 
thought in many European cities. 

Religion in the Himdlaya—In examining the condition of religion 
in the Himalayan region we find a curious blending of pre- Bráhmanieal, 
Brahmanical and Buddhistic practices which it will take some time and 
attention to separate and ascribe to their original sources. It would 
doubtless be easy to dispose of the question by stating that the prevailing 
religion is a form of Hinduism. This would be perfectly true, but at the 
same time could convey no definitive idea to the mquirer’s mind as to 
what the real living belief of the people is. For the more complete 
examination of the forms of religion existing in the N. W. Himalaya we 
possess a record of the teaching in 350 temples in Kumaon, in about 550 
temples in Garhwál and in about 100 temples in Dehra Dün and Jaunsár- 
Bawar. For the 900 temples in Kumaon and Garhwal we know the 
locality in which each is situate, the name of the deity worshipped, the 
broad theological division to which the deity belongs, the class of people 
who frequent the temple, and the principal festivals observed. The 
analysis of these lists shows that there are 250 Saiva temples in Kumaon 
and 350 in Garhwál, and that there are but 35 Vaishnava temples in 
Kumaon and 61 in Garhwál. To the latter class may, in a certain sense, 
be added 65 temples to Nagaraja in Garhwál which are, by common report, 
affiliated to the Vaishnava sects, but in which Siva also has a place under 
the form of Bhairava. Of the Saiva temples, 130 in Garhwál and 64 in 
Kumaon are dedieated to the Sakti or female form alone, but of the 
Vaishnava temples in both districts only eight. The Sakti form of both 
S‘iva and Vishnu, however, occurs also in the temples dedicated to Nagaraja 
and Bhairava, or rather these deities and their S'aktis are popularly held 
to be forms of Vishnu and Siva and their Saktis. Of the Saiva Sakti 
temples, 42 in Garhwál and 18 in Kumaon are dedicated to Kali, whilst 
the Sakti forms of the Bhairava temples are also known as emanations of 
Kali. Nand& comes next in popularity and then Chandiká and Durga. 
The remaining temples are dedicated to the worship of Surya, Ganesa 
and the minor deities and deified mortals and the pre-Brahmanical village 
gods who will be noticed hereafter. The outcome of this examination is 
therefore that Siva and Vishnu and their female forms are the principal 
objects of worship, but with them, either as their emanations or as 
separate divine entities, the representatives of the polydwmonistic cults 


of the older tribes are objects of worship both in temples and in domestic 
ceremonies. 
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Demonism.—Whatever may have been the earliest form of religious 
belief, it is probable that it was followed by a belief in demons or super- 
human spirits to which the term ‘animism’ is now applied. The Greek 
word ‘ dæmon’ originally implied the possession of superior knowledge 
and corresponds closely to the Indian word ‘ bhita,’ which is derived from 
a root expressing existence and is applied in the earlier works to the 
elements of nature and even to deities. Siva himself is called Bhütesa 
or ‘lord of bhütas. With a change of religion the word demon acquired 
an evil meaning, and similarly the word búta as applied to the village 
gods carries with it amongst Brahmanists the idea of an actively malig- 
nant evil spirit. Animism implies a belief in the existence of spirits, 
some of whom are good and some are bad and powerful enough to compel 
attention through fear of their influence. They may be free to wander 
everywhere and be incapable of being represented by idols, or they may be 
held to reside in some object or body, whether living or lifeless, and this 
object then becomes a fetish* endowed. with power to protect or capable of 
being induced to abstain from injuring the worshipper. Examples of both 
these forms occur amongst the deemonistic cults of the Indian tribes. As 
observed by Tielet “the religions controlled by animism are characteris- 
ed first of all by a varied, confused and indeterminate doctrine, an un- 
organised polydemonism, which does not, however, exclude the belief in 
& supreme spirit, though in practice this commonly bears but little fruit ; 
and in the next place by magic which but rarely rises to the level of real 
worship * *. In the animistic religions, fear is more powerful than any 
other feeling, such as gratitude or trust. The spirits and the worship- 
pers are alike selfish. The evil spirits receive, as a rule, more homage 
than the good, the lower more than the higher, the local more than the 
remote, and the special more than the general. The allotment of their 
rewards or punishments depends not on men's good or bad actions, but 
on the sacrifices and gifts which are offered to them or withheld." Even 
the Aryan religion held the germs of animism, but it soon developed into 
the polytheism of the Vedas, and this again gave rise to a caste of ex- 
pounders whose sole occupation it became to collect, hand down and 
interpret the sacred writings and who in time invented Bréhmanism. 
Buddhism, as we shall see, was an off-shoot of Bráhmanism, and it is to 
the influence of these three forms of religious belief—Animism, Bráh- 
manism and Buddhism—that we owe the existing varied phases of Hin- 
duism, and paradoxical as it may seem the masses are more Animists and 
Buddhists in their beliefs at the present day than Bráhmanists. We 


* See Max Müller's Hibbert Lectures, p. 56. 


+ Outlines of the history of Ancient Religions, p. 10, and Wilson in J. R. A. Ss 
V., 264. 
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shall first of all take up the festivals commonly observed by the Kumaon 
Khasiyas as the people of that country are commonly styled by their 
ueighbours, then the domestic ritual, and then the various forms of the 
deity worshipped in the numerous temples that stud nearly every hill 
and valley of any importance throughout the Kumaon Himalaya. We 
shall then follow the historic method, and attempt to trace out the deve- 
lopment of the existing forms from the earlier Vaidik and Pauránik deities, 
and show how the pre-Bráhmanical conceptions have not only been 
engrafted on the Vaidik ideas, but have practically swallowed them up 
and led to the existing rich confusion. 

Kumaon calendar.—Before proceeding with a description of the 
religious festivals observed in Kumaon, 16 is as well to note that there are 
two modes of computing time in common use, one founded on the sidereal 
divisions of the months, and the other on an intricate adjustment of the 
solar to the lunar year.* The local names of the months are :—Chait» 
Daisákh, Jeth, Asárh, Saun, Bhádo, Asoj, Kárttik, Mangsir, Pás, Man 
and Phágun. The Saka sanvat follows the solar year, and is used by the 
great mass of the Khasiya population, and in the calendar of festivals 
dedicated to the worship of the pre-Brahmanical forms and the indigen- 
ous local deities. The Vikramaditya samvat is adapted to the luni-solar 
year. It is only used by the later and more orthodox rulers m public 
documents, and is confined amongst the people to the calendar of festivals. 
borrowed from the use of the plains, the calculation of nativities by the 
fashionable Jyotishis and generally in all orthodox ceremonies. The 
gradual conversion of the Khasiya population to Brahmanism is a pheno- 
menon well marked in this portion of the Himalaya. The prosperous Dom 
(outcaste) mason becomes a Rájpüt and the so-called Khasiya Brahman, a 
Brahman, and both mark their advancement in the social scale—for here 
orthodoxy means respectability—by adopting the stricter forms in use in 
the plains. One conclusion we may safely draw that the use of the Saka 
eva in secular matters and the solar calendar in religious observances is 
characteristic of the non-Bráhmanised populations, and may be adopted 
as a safe guide to the decision whether a given observance is of Bráhmanical 
or other origin. 

Chart.—The month Chait is considered the first month of the year 
in Kumaon. The eleventh of the dark half is known as the Pépa-mochant 
ekadast, and is observed by those who keep the elevenths of every month 
sacred. The first nine nights of the sud? or light half are known as the 
Chait nava-rátri and are sacred to the worship of the Sakti form of Siva 


* For an elucidation of these systems: see Thomas’ Prinsep, IT, 148: H. H. 
Wilson's works, II, 151: VII, 284: Calcutta Review, I, 257: XIIL, 65. 
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as Nava Durgá, the nine forms of Durga. These are in common accepta- 
tion here :—S'ailaputri, Brahmacharini, Chandaghantá, Kushmándá, Skan- 
damátá, Kátyáyini, Kálarátri, Mahágauri and Siddharatri. Durga is also 
worshipped under her other forms as Kali, Chandika, &c., at this season. 


Those who eat flesh, sacrifice kids to the goddess, using the Nirriti name 
in the presentation ; and those who do not eat flesh, offer grain and flowers 
and use the name of one of the milder forms in the consecration. On the 
ninth of Chait sudi known as the Rama-navamt, festivals are held at the 
temples of the Vaishnava form Rámapádaka in Almora, Uliyagáon and 
Masi. The Chait nava-ratri is also the season of the great sangati or fair 
at the Sikh temples of Guru Ram Rai in Dehra and Srinagar. The 
eleventh of the light half is known as kámadá, when widows worship 
Vishnu and offer grain, fruit and flowers to the deity either in a temple 
or to a sélagrama stone in their own home. The day of the full moon is 
observed as a festival in the temple of Akagabhajini in Saun. On this day 
also the houses of the pious are freshly plastered with a mixture of earth 
and cow-dung and no animal is yoked: hence the name Ajotd. 
Baisakh.—The eleventh of the dark half of Daisákh is known as the 
Vardrthint ekddagt and is observed by widows like the kamada of the light 
half of Chait. The third of the light half is called the Akshaya or Akhaa 
tritvyd, and no one ploughs on that day lest some misfortune might occur. 
The Sikhs call it the Sattwa-týj and observe it as a festival. The 
Gangd-saptamt or seventh devoted to the river Ganges is marked by 
special services in several places along the Ganges. The observances 
prescribed for the Mohant-ekádast, or eleventh styled Mohant, are seldom 
carried out in Kumaon except by those who, having suffered much in this 
life, are desirous of obtaining a better position at their next birth. Old 
men and women amongst the poorer classes worship Vishnu on this day. 
The fourteenth of the light half is known as the Nara-Simha chatwrdast 
which is observed in the Vaishnava temples. The day of the full moon 
called the Madhava púrnimá is also held sacred and assemblies are held at 
several of the Saiva and Naga temples on this day, such as Pindkeswara, 
Gananatha, Bhairava in Phaldakot, Bhagoti in Dhaundyolsyün and Sites- 
wara, also at Vasuki Naga in Dánpur and Nágadeva in Salam. 
Jeth.—The eleventh of the dark half of Jeth is called the Apara eká- 
das or * super-excellent eleventh,’ the best of all the elevenths of the 
dark half which are held sacred by the pious. No noted fair takes place on 
this day and it is merely a nominal festival in these hills. The last day of 
the dark half is called Vata-sdvitré amávasyá, when Savitri, the personified 
form of the sacred Gayatri verse, is worshipped by a few. The second of 
the light half of Jeth is known as the Anadhyaya dwittya, and on this day no 
new task is given by a teacher to his pupils. The tenth of the light half is 
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called the Jeth Dasahra, which is generally observed throughout the lower 
pattis or subdivisions. Special assemblies are held on this day at the 
temples of Uma at Karnprayáe, Uparde at Amel, Báge$wara, Koteswara 
and Sita at Sitabani in Kota, &c. This Dasahra marks the birth of Ganga, 
the worship of the Nagas and Mánasa. The eleventh is called the N2rjalá 
ekadasv, when drinking water is forbidden to those who profess to be de- 
vout. The day of the full moon is like all other similar dates observed 
by plastering the floor with cow-dung and earth and giving presents 
(nishrau or wirshau) of rice and money to Brahmans. 

Asdrh.—The eleventh of the dark half of Asárh is known as the 
Yogini ekadast, a nominal feast, only observed by those who have vowed 
to keep holy every eleventh throughout the year. During this month 
festivals are held in the temples dedicated to Bhairava and Nagaraja in 
Garhwál. The eleventh of the light half of Asarh is known as the Hari- 
Sayant ekddast, the day when Vishnu falls asleep, which like the Hari- 
bodhint ekdadast, or eleventh of the light half of Kárttik, when Vishnu 
awakes from his sleep, is esteemed specially sacred amongst * elevenths ’ 
and is generally observed throughout these districts. The day of the 
full moon is observed in the same way as in Jeth as a domestic festival. 

Swan or Saun.—The eleventh of the dark half of S'áwan or Saun 
has the local name kámiká, but is merely observed as a day of rest and 
one of the ajota days when the cattle are not harnessed. When the 
thirteenth of any month falls on a Saturday it is called Sani trayodast 
and is held sacred to Siva, no matter in what month or in what half of 
the month it takes place. Similarly, when the last day of the dark half of 
the month occurs on a Monday, it is called the somavaté amavasyd, which 
is generally observed asa day of rest and the grdddha of ancestors is 
performed withost, however, making the pindas as prescribed for the 
S'ráddhapaksha of Bhádo. On this day also an iron anklet called dAagul is 
worn by children to guard them against the evil eye and the attentions 
of bhutas or sprites. The eleventh of the light half is known as the 
Putradá ekádast, but has no special importance. On the day of the full 
moon, after bathing 1n the morning, Hindus retire to some place near 
running water and making a mixture of cow-dung and the earth in which 
the tulsi plant has grown, anoint their bodies ; then they wash themselves, 
change their sacrificial threads and perform the ceremony of Rishi-tarpana 
or worship of the seven Rishis or sages. They then bind ráhis or brace- 
lets of silk or common thread around their wrists and feed and give 
presents to Brahmans. The common name for this festival in Kumaon 
is Upa-karma, equivalent to the Salauna or Itakshábandhana or Rakhiban- 
dhana of other districts. On this day festivals take place at the Sun tem- 
ple in Süi-Bisang, Dáráhí Devi at Devi Dhüra and Patuwá in Süí. A 
commercial fair takes place at Devi Dhüra on the Sud? pürnimd. 
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Bhádo.—'The fourth of the dark half of Bhádo is known as the San- 
kashi chaturtht when Ganega is worshipped and offerings of dul grass and 
the sweetmeat called ladú composed of sugar and sesamum seed are made. 
These sweetmeats are here called modak, of which ten are usually pre- 
sented, and of these five belong to the officiating priest and five to the 
worshipper. This observance is common amongst all Hindus. ‘The 
eighth of the dark half is the well-known Janmashtamt, a great festival 
amongst the Vaishnavas, held im honour of the birth of Krishna. The 
eve of this festival is spent in worship in the temples. Local festivals are 
also held during this month in honour of Kelu Pir, Gangánátha, Kartti- 
keya, Dipa Devi and Pushkara Naga. The eleventh of the dark half 1s 
known as the Ajambika ekádast and that last day is called the Kuśávartí 
amávasyá, when the kuga grass is collected by Brahmans for use in their 
ceremonies. Locally amongst the Tiwari Brahmans the ceremony of 
changing the sacrificial thread is performed on the third of the light half 
of Bhado, which is commonly known as the Haritdli tritéjd from the 
Hasta nakshaira or asterism. The fourth is known as the Ganega-cha- 
turtht and is the date of a fair at Thal Kedar in Waldiya and at Dhvaj- 
patikeswar near Jarkandár in Askot. The fifth, is known as the Naga or 
Rishi or Birwra-panchame. 

Naga-panchamit.—This is the great day on which the serpents are 
worshipped and the date of the fair in honour of Ugyára Mahárudra at 
Papoli in Nákura and Karkotaka Naga in Chhakháta. Rikheswar isa 
title of Siva as lord of the Nagas, a form in which he is represented as 
surrounded by serpents and crowned with a chaplet of hooded snakes. 
The people paint figures of serpents and birds on the walls of their 
houses and seven days before this feast steep a mixture of wheat, gram 
and a sort of pulse called gahat (Dolichos uniflorus) in water. On the 
morning of the Nága-pancham they take a wisp of grass and tying it up 
in the form of a snake dip it in the water in which the grain has been 
steeped (birura) and place it with money and sweetmeats as an offering 
before the serpents. 

The chief festival, however, in Bhado is that held on the Nand- 
dshtamt or eighth of the Sudi or light half. It is popular all over the 
upper pattis (sub-divisions) of the two districts and is the occasion of a 
great assembly in Almora. Great numbers of kids are sacrificed and 
occasionally young male buffaloes. At Almora a young buffalo is offered 
and Raja Bhim Singh, the representative of the Chand Rajas, gives 
the first blow with a talwár and afterwards the others kill the animal, 
In several villages this is made the occasion of a cruel custom. The 
animal is fed for the preceding day on a mixture of ddl and rice and on 
the day of the sacrifice is allowed sweetmeats and, decked with a garland 
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around its neck, is worshipped. The headman of the village then lays a 
talwár across its neck and the beast 1s let loose, when all proceed to chase 
it and pelt it with stones and hack it with knives until it dies. This 
custom especially prevails in villages where the form Mahisha-mardaní is 
worshipped, * she who slew the buffalo-demon Mahisha. A similar cus- 
tom, however, called dhurangt obtains in the Bhotiya parganahs of 
Kumaon where there is no trace of the buffalo-legend. There, when a 
man dies, his relatives assemble at the end of the year in which the death 
occurred and the nearest male relative dances naked with a drawn sword 
to the music of a drum, in which he is assisted by others for a whole day 
and night. The following day a buffalo is brought and made intoxicated 
with bhang and spirits and beaten with stones, sticks and weapons until it 
dies. It is probable that this custom of slaying the buffalo is an old one 
unconnected with any Brahmanical deity. A story fabricated not very 
long ago in connection with the Nanda temple at Almora is both amu- 
sing and instructive as to the growth of these legends. My informant 
tells how the worship of Nanda at Almora had been kept up ever since 
it was established there by Kalyan Chand, but that when the British 
took possession of Kumaon, the revenue-free villages attached to the tem- 
ple were sequestrated by Mr. Traill.* Three years afterwards (1818) 
Mr. Traill was on a visit to the Bhotiya valley of Juhar, and whilst pass- 
ing by Nanda-kot, where Nanda Devi is supposed to hold her court, was 
struck blind by the dazzling colour of the snow. The people all told him 
that unless the worship of the goddess were restored his temporary 
snow-blindness would remain for ever, and on his promising to this effect, 
his eyes were opened and healed. In Almora, there is ‘this peculiarity 
in the worship of Nanda, that two images are made of the stock of the 
plantain tree and on the morrow of the festival, these are thrown or, as 
the people say, sent to sleep on a waste space below the fort of Lalmandi 
(Fort Moira) and thus disposed of. 

Durbashtamt.—A ceremony known as the Durbáshtamí sometimes 
takes place on the Nandáshtam£ and sometimes on the Janmashtamt or 
other holy eighth of this month. On this day women make a necklace of 
dub grass which they place around their neck and after ablution and worship 
give it with the sankalpa or invocation as a present to Brahmans. They 
then wear instead a necklace of silk or fine thread according to their means. 
They also put on their left arms a bracelet of thread with seven knots 
known as dor. Men wear a similar bracelet of fourteen knots on their right 
arms which is called ananta, as they first wear it on the ananta chatur- 


* On the British conquest in 1815, all claims to hold land free of revenue were 
examined and in many cases, owing to the difficulty of obtaining satisfactory evidence 
in support of the claim, considerable delay arose in issuing orders. 
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daśí or fourteenth of the light half, which is further observed as a festival 
at Beninága in Baraun, Bhagling in Sor and Chhipula in Askot and also 
at the temples to Ghantakarna in Garhwál. The eleventh is locally known 
as the Párśvaparí ekádast and the twelfth as the Báman or Srávana dwá- 
dasi from the Srávana nakshatra or asterism, but both are merely nominal 
festivals. The day of the full moon is observed as in other months. 
S'ráddha-paksha of Asoj.—The entire dark half of Aso] is known as the 
S'ráddha-paksha or fortnight devoted to the repose of the manes of ances- 
tors. It is also called the Mahdlaya párvana $ráddha from the formula used 
each day in worshipping the manes. The ninth is known as the S’rdd- 
dhiyd navamá when the ceremonies are performed for a mother. On this 
day, the children by a legal wife make small balls of cooked rice and the 
children by a concubine make the same of raw rice ground with water 
on a stone. These cakes or balls are called pinda and are worshipped in 
remembrance of the deceased. They are then given to a cow to eat or 
are thrown into a river or on to some secluded waste piece of ground. 
The practice of making pinda of boiled rice is, however, confined to those 
castes who claim connection with similar castes in the plains and is un- 
known amongst the Khasiyas, who make the pinda of raw rice as already 
noticed for the offspring of a concubine. If a father has died his sráddha 
is performed on the same date of the fortnight: thus if he died on the 
third of Magh sudi, his sraddha in the sráddha-paksha or kanydgatt will 
be held on the third, but if he died on the ninth or any succeeding date, 
if the mother be already dead, as a father’s sráddha cannot be held after a 
mother’s, the ceremony must be observed on the eighth. In addition to 
this the anniversary of the death of a father is always separately observed 
by the better classes and is called ‘ ekoddishta’ or < ekoddrishta’ when * he 
alone is looked at’ or is made the object of worship. If he died during the 
sráddha-paksha, the day is called * ekoddishta khydta śráddha, and though 
it falls on the ninth or succeeding day is observed as the anniversary. 
The last day of the dark half is called Amdvasyá śráddhíyá, when the names 
of all ancestors are mentioned and worshipped, but pindas are made and 
offered only for the three male paternal ancestors, father, grandfather 
and great-grandfather. 'The three ascending cognates and agnates are 
all honoured on this day, which is the only one observed by Doms. "The 
Sraddha of girls who die before marriage is never made, and of boys only 
if they have been invested with the sacrificial thread. The sráddha of a 
girl who has married is made by her husband's brother’s family, if she 
dies childless her husband's brother’s son, or if her husband has married 
twice and has offspring, her step-son (sautela) performs the ceremony. 
In default of these, the elder or other brother of the husband will 
officiate ; her own brothers never can take part in any ceremony connected 
G 
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with a sister who married. The eleventh of the s$ráddha-paksha is known 
as the Indriyd ekádast, bat has no particular observances attached to it 
apparently. 

Asoj sudi.—The first nine nights of the light half of Aso} called the 
Asoj navarátri are, like the first nine nights of Chait, especially devoted 
to the worship of Sakti. The first day is called Devi-sthapana, on which 
the idol is set up and the preparations are made. The eighth is the 
* maháshtam?" or great eighth, when the pious fast all day and make 
ready for the great or last day, when kids are sacrificed and the proceed- 
ines continue during the whole night. The tenth of the light half of 
Asoj is here called the Vijaya-dasami or the tenth of victory, and on this 
day a festival is held to commemorate the commencement of Rama’s 
expedition to Ceylon (Lanka) for the release of Sita. It is locally known 
as Payala or simply Pait, from the well-known sweetmeat petha which 
forms an important item of the feast given to friends and relatives on 
this day. Some also now pay honour to the young green sprouts of the 
more useful crops, such as wheat, gram, rape, as well as on the Karka 
sankránta, when the custom is universally observed. The village gods 
Goril and Ghatku or Ghatotkacha have festivals on the mahdshtamt. The 
eleventh is known as the Pápánkuša-ekádaśí or eleventh of the ankusa 
(elephant goad) of sin, and in some copies as Pársvaparí. The day of 
the full moon is called Kojágarí, and from this day the gambling of the 
Diwali commences. 

Karttik.—The eleventh of the dark half of Karttik is known as the 
Ráma ekádaśí or eleventh of Rama and Lakshmi. The entire dark half 
is called the Dipa-paksha or ‘fortnight of lamps.’ The Padma-Purana 
alludes to the eleventh of Rama as appropriate to the gift of lighted 
lamps as well as to the Naraka-chaturdast or fourteenth and fifteenth. 
The thirteenth is set apart for the gift of lamps to Yama, and flowers 
should be offered on the two following days, when bathing also is enjoined. 
The Dipawalt amávasyá or last day of the dark half is known as the Sukha- 
vátri or happy night which Vishnu passed in dalliance with Lakshmi and 
also as the .Diwálf. Women take part in the observances of the night 
and some keep the previous day as a fast and devoutly prepare the mate- 
rials for the night’s worship when none are allowed to sleep. Even the 
lighting of lamps for the purpose of gambling in any place dedicated to 
Vishnu is considered to be a pious and meritorious act at this season. 
The Vaishnava friars known generically as Dairáeis minister at most of 
the Vaishnava shrines and festivals and acknowledge the spiritual supre- 
macy of the chief of the S’riranga temple and matha near Trichinopoly in 
the Madras Presidency. 


The Karitika Máhátmya of the Pádma-Purána is devoted to a de- 
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scription of the rites and ceremonies to be observed during Kárttik. “In 
this month whatever gifts are made, whatever observances are practised, if 
they be in honour of Vishnu, are sure of obtaining the end desired and re- 
alizing an imperishable reward." The first day of the light half is devoted 
to the memory of the Daitya Rája Bali who was subdued by Vishnu in his 
dwarf incarnation and to Krishna or Kanhaiyá as Gobardhan. When Bali 
was sent to Pátála, he was allowed as a boon to have this day held sacred 
in his honour. The door-step is smeared with cow-dung and the images of 
Bali and his family are rudely drawn thereon and receive domestic wor- 
ship. The second is known as the Yama-dwittyad when Yama came down 
to visit his sister Yamuná and she received the boon that all brothers who 
visited sisters on that day and interchanged presents should escape hell. 
On the eighth a commercial fair is held at Askot. The ninth is known 
as the Kushmdanda-navamé when pumpkins are offered to Devi, and on the 
eleventh called the Hari-bodhint, the waking of Vishnu from his periodical 
slumbers, is celebrated. The fourteenth is known as the Vaikuntha- 
chaturdast, for he who dies on this day goes straight to the paradise of 
Vishnu. Noted festivals are held on the Vaikuntha fourteenth at Kama- 
le$wara in Srinagar and Malik Arjun in Askot. The day of the light half 
or purnimad is like the pürnómá of Baisakh, a great day for bathing, 
and special assemblies are then held at the temples of Pinakeswara, 
Gananátha, Site$wara, Vasuki Raja and Nágadeva Padamgir. 
Mangstr.—The eleventh of the dark half of Mangsir is known as the 
Utpatti-ekádast, but is not particularly observed. The eleventh of the 
light half is called the Moksha-ekddast and has some local celebrity. The 
twelfth or Bardht dwádasí is so called in remembrance of Vishnu’s boar 
incarnation. The day of the full moon has no peculiar observance attach- 
ed to it. The only other festivals during this month are those held at 
the harvest feasts. No important agricultural operation takes place with- 
out the intervention of some religious observance. An astrologer is called 
in who fixes the auspicious day, generally with reference to the initial 
letter of the name of the owner of the field, but if this does not suit, his 
brother or some near relation whose name is more convenient for the 
purpose takes the owner's place in the ceremony. Tuesdays and Satur- 
days are generally considered unlucky days. On the day fixed for the 
commencement of ploughing the ceremonies known as kudkhyo and 
halkhyo take place. The kudkhyo takes place in the morning or evening 
and begins by lighting a lamp before the household deity and offering 
rice, flowers and balls made of turmeric, borax and lemon-juice called 
pitya. The conch is then sounded and the owner of the field or relative 
whose lucky day it is takes three or four pounds of seed from a basin and 
carries it to the edge of the field prepared for its reception. He then 
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scrapes a portion of the earth with a kuthala (whence the name kudkhyo) 
and sows a portion. One to five lamps are then placed on the ground 
and the surplus seed is given away. At the halkhyo ceremony, the pitya 
are placed on the ploughman, plough and plough-cattle, and four or five 
furrows are ploughed and sown and the farm-servants are fed. The be- 
ginning of the harvest is celebrated by the kaldi, when ten or twelve 
ears of the new grain are brought from the fields and offered to the 
household deity. Pots of cow-dung are placed over the doorway and 
near the household deity, and four ears crossed two by two are placed in 
them. After the harvest is over one or two śsúrpas or sieves of grain are 
distributed amongst the servants. All these ceremonies are accompanied 
by simple prayer for prosperity in general and on the work about to be 
performed in particular. 

Pius. Man.—The eleventh of the dark half of Püs is called the Sa- 
phala ekádast, and the eleventh of the light half is known as the Bhojant 
ekádast. The fourth of the dark of half of Man or Mágh is known as the 
Sankashta chaturtht, which like the similarly named day in Bhádo is 
sacred to Ganega. The eleventh is the Shat-tila ekádast when the devout 
are allowed but six grains of sesamum seed as food for the whole day. 
The fifth of the light half called the S^ or Vasanta-pancham4 marks in 
popular use the commencement of the season of the Holí. The name 
< S'ré? is derived from one of the titles of Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth 
and prosperity, and according to some includes Sarasvati, the goddess of 
learning. Even in Kumaon where the customs and ideas of the plains 
have not yet thoroughly permeated the masses, amongst some classes, 
young children beginning to learn are taught to honour Sarasvati on this 
day, whilst the Baniyá worships his scales, the soldier his weapon, the 
clerk his pen, the ploughman his plough, and others the principal emblem 
of their professions or callings. The name Vasanta-panchami connects the 
festival with the advent of spring and the young shoots of barley, at this 
time a few inches in length, are taken up and worn in the head-dress. 
The Vasanta-panchami corresponds closely with the old Latin feast, the 
fifth of the ides of february which was fixed as the beginning of spring in 
the Roman calendar. On this day, people wear clothes of a yellow colour 
in honour of spring and indulge in feasts and visiting their friends. 
From the fourth to the eighth of the light half of Mágh festivals are 
held which are known collectively as the Pancha parva: they are the 
Ganesa-chaturtht, the Vasanta-panchamt, the Stirya-shashthi, the Achalá 
saptami and the Bhishmashtamt. The CGanesa-chaturtht is observed 
by few im Kumaon, but the Vasanta-panchamí is held in honour all 
over the two districts. The Surya-shashthi is held on the same day 
as the S?tala-shashthé of the plains, but has no connection with it. Here 
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it is observed by the Sauras only or occasionally old widows and others 
similarly situated who worship the sun on this day. The only noted 
festival in connection with it is that at the temple of the sun at Paban 
or Pabhain in Bel. The Achala saptamé or *immoveable seventh," so 
called because it is said to be always held sacred, is seldom observed 
here. It is also called the Jayanti-saptamét or ‘seventh of victory,’ and 
festivals are held on this day at the Kamale$wara temple in Srinagar and 
the temple to Jayanti at Jayakot in Borárau. The Bhishmashtamt seems 
to be altogether unobserved, if we except the entirely local ceremonies 
held in some few places and utterly unknown to the people at large. 
The eleventh is known as the Bhima ekaádast, and this and the full moon 
are very seldom observed. 

Phágwn.  S'ivarátri.—The eleventh of the dark half of Phágun is 
called the Vijaya-ekadast or ‘eleventh of victory. The fourteenth is 
everywhere sacred to Siva. This is the day when all sins are expiated 
and exemption from metempsychosis is obtained. It is the anniversary of 
the apparition of the ling which descended from heaven to confound the 
rival disputants, Brahma and Vishnu, a scene which is described at length 
in the Lainga Purána.* The day preceding is devoted by the pious and 
educated to fasting, and all night long the deity 1s worshipped, and it is not 
until ablutions are performed next morning and offerings are made to the 
idol and the attendant priests, that the worshippers are allowed to eat. 
The day is then kept asa holiday. In the great S'aiva establishments the 
ceremonies are conducted with great splendour and are held to be espe- 
cially sacred on this day, more particularly in those which were estab- 
lished before the Muhammadan invasion of India. These temples as 
enumerated by the local pandits are as follows :—(1) Rámeéswara near 
Cape Komorin; (1) Kedárnátha in Garhwál ; | (3) Mahákála in Ujjain ; 
(4) Somanátha in Gujrat; (5) Mallikarjuna in the Karnatie ; (6) Bhima 
Sankara near Pina; (7) Omkáranátha on the Nerbudda ; (8) Viévanátha 
in Benares ; (9) Bhuvaneswara in Orissa ; (10) Vaidyanátha in Bombay ; 
(11) Bageswara in Kumaon and (12) Jáge$wara in Kumaon. As a rule, 
however, there is only a single service in some temple or a ling is made 
of clay and worshipped at home. The elaborate ritual laid down in the 
Várshika pustaka, the authority in these hills 1s very seldom observed : the 
mass of the people neither now understand it nor have they the means to 
pay the fees of the hereditary expounders. The ordinary ceremonies in- 
clude the offering of rape-seed and uncooked rice with flowers and water, 
and then the mystical formula known as pránáyáma which is explained 
hereafter. 

At the mahdpuja on the S‘ivaratri at Jage$wara the idol is bathed in 


* Translated in Muir, IV., 388. 
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succession with milk, curds, ghi, honey and sugar: cold and hot water 
being used alternately between each bathing. Hach bathing has its ap- 
propriate invocation, prayer and offering which are in all respects the 
same as those prescribed in the plains.* Another form of worship is the 
‘jap’ or recitation of the one hundred and eight names of Siva, such as 
Rudra, Isana, Hara, Pasupati, &c. These are counted off on a rosary 
made of the seeds of the rudréksha (Abrus precatorius). As a rule, 
however, few remember this litany and the worshipper is satisfied by re- 
peating a single name as often as he cares, thus “ Om siváya om” or “ Om 
mahádeo ” is the favourite ejaculation of the ‘jap’ in Kumaon though 
one occasionally hears from pilgrims from the plains ‘ Har, Har Mahadeo, 
bam Mahádeo. The leaves of the bel (.4/gle marmelos) and the flowers. 
of the datura (Datura alba), the kapúr nal or kapür nai (Hedychium 
spicatum), the ját4 or ja? (Murraya exotica ?) and the rose are specially 
sacred to Siva and form a part of the argha or offerings made during his 
worship. There can be no doubt but that the present system of S’aiva 
worship though popular and universal is of modern origin, and on this 
point we may cite the testimony of Professor Wilson :+—‘‘ Notwithstanding 
the reputed sanctity of the S“vardtri, itis evidently sectarial and compara- 
tively modern, as well as a merely local institution, and consequently 
offers no points of analogy to the practices of antiquity. It is said in the 
Kalpa Druma that two of the mantras are from the Rig Veda, but they 
are not cited, and it may be well doubted if any of the Vedas recognise 
any such worship of S';iva. The great authorities for it are the Puranas, 
and the Tantras; the former—the S'aiva, Lainga, Padma, Matsya and 
Vayu—are quoted chiefly for the general enunciations of the efficacy of 
the rite, and the great rewards attending its performance: the latter for 
the mantras: the use of mystical formule, of mysterious letters and syl- 
lables, and the practice of Nydsa and other absurd gesticulations being 
derived mostly, if not exclusively, from them; as the [sana Samlitd, the 
S'iva, Rahasya, the Rudra Yámala, Mantra-mahodadhi and other Tantrika, 
works. The age of these compositions is unquestionably not very remote, 
and the ceremonies for which they are the only authorities can have no 
claims to be considered as parts of the primitive system. This does not 
impair the popularity of the rite, and the importance attached to it is 
evinced by the copious details which are given by the compilers of the 
Tith-Tatiwa and Kalpa Druma regarding it and by the manner in which 
it is observed in all parts of India." 


* See Wilson, II., 214: the prayers there given are paraphrased in the Várshika 


pustaka. 
+ Tbid alo: 
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Gosdins—The Gosáins* founded by S'ankara Acharya are still a 
powerful body in these hills. S'ankara Acharya had four principal dis- 
ciples who are usually named Padmapáda, Hastámalaka, Sure$vara or 
Mandana, and Trotaka. Of these the first had two pupils, Tírtha and 
Agrama ; the second had also two, Vana and Aranya ; the third had three, 
Sárasvatí, Puri and Bharati, and the fourth had three, Gir or Giri, Pár- 
vata and Sagara. These pupils became the heads of the order of Daga- 
nami Dandins or ' ten-named mendicants, and any one joining the fra- 
ternity adopts one ofthe names. Formerly all supported themselves by 
alms and were celibates. Now some have married and become house- 
holders or have taken to trade or arms as a profession and are not ac- 
knowledged as brethren except perhaps in western India. The Gosáins 
proper are called Dandins from the danda or staff carried by them in 
their travels. They are ruled by an assembly called the Dasanáma, com- 
posed of representatives of the ten divisions which has complete control 
over all the mathas of the order. On the death of a Mahant his successor 
is usually elected by the members of the matha to which he belonged or, 
in some cases, the chela or pupil succeeds. The chief matha of the order 
represented in Garhwál is at Sringeri on the Tungabhadra river in the 
Madras Presidency. They serve at Rudranatha, Kalpeswara, Kamalegwara, 
Bhil-kedár, and indeed most of the principal temples dedicated to S’iva. 

Jángamas.—The Jángamas or Lingadháris, so called from their wear- 
ing a miniature linga on their breast or arm, acknowledge the spiritual 
supremacy of Basava, minister of Bijjala Deva Kalachurí Rája of 
Kalyána and who murdered his masterin 1185 A. D.  Basava wrote the 
Básava-Purána and his nephew, the Channa-Básava Purána, which are 
still the great authorities of the sect. The name Basava is a Kánarese 
corruption of the Sanskrit * vrishabha,’ and the Básava-Purána is written 
in praise of the bull Nandi, the companion and servant of Siva. The 
Jangamas style themselves Puritan followers of Siva under the form of a 
linga and call all others idolators. They say that they reverence the Vedas 
and the writings of S'ankara Acharya, but they reject the Mahábhárata, 
Ramayana and Bhagavata as the invention of Bráhmans. They consider 
both Sankara Acharya and Basava to have been emanations of S’iva. 
Basava himself was a S’aiva Brahman and devoted himself to the worship 
of S'iva under the form of a linga as the one god approachable by all. He 
denounced the Brahmans as worshippers of many gods, goddesses, deified 
mortals and even of cows, monkeys, rats, and snakes. He denied the use 
of fasts and penances, pilgrimages, sacrifices, rosaries and holy-water. 
He set aside the Vedas as the supreme authority and taught that all 


* The name is derived according to some from ‘ go,’ passion, and ‘ swdmt,’ mas- 
ter: he who has his passions under control. 
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human beings are equal, and hence men of all castes and even women 
can become spiritual guides amongst the Jángamas. Marriage is impera- 
tive with Bráhmans, but permissive only with the followers of Basava. 
Child-marriage is unknown and betrothal in childhood unnecessary. 
Polygamy is permissible with the consent of a childless wife. A widow 
is treated with respect and may marry again, though whilst a widow she 
may not retain the jacket, perfumes, paints, black glass armlets, nose and 
toe rings which form the peculiar garb of the married woman. A Ján- 
gam always returns a woman’s salutation and only a breach of chastity 
can cause her to lose her position. The Jangamas are also call Vira 
Saivas to distinguish them from the Aradhyas, another division of the 
followers of Dasava who call themselves descendants of Bráhmans and 
could not be induced to lay aside the Bráhmanical thread, the rite of 
assuming which requires the recital of the gdyatr¢ or hymn to the sun: 
hence the Jángamas regard this section as idolators and reject their assis- 
tance. Those who totally reject the authority of Brahmans are called 
Sáurányas and Vi$eshas. The Sámánya or ordinary Jangama may eat and 
drink wine and betel and may eat in any one's house, but can marry only 
in his own caste. The Visesha is the guru or spiritual preceptor of the 
rest. The lesser vows are addressed to the linga, the guru and the Ján- 
gama or brother in the faith. The linga represents the deity and the guru 
he who breathes the sacred spell into the ear and makes the neophyte one 
with the deity : hence he is reverenced above the natural parents. The 
lingas in temples are fixed there and therefore called sthdvira : hence the 
lingas of Basava are called jángama, or able to move about, and the fol- 
lowers Jángamas or living incarnations of the linga. The Aradhyas retain 
as much of the Brahmanical ceremonial as possible, they look down on 
women and admit no proselytes, they call themselves Vaidikas and say 
that the Jángamas are Vedabáhyas. The latter declare that every one 
has a right to read the Vedas for himself and that the Aradhyas are poor 
blind leaders of the blind who have wrested the scriptures to the destruc- 
tion of themselves and others. 

The Jángama worships Siva as Sadasiva, the form found in Kedar, 
who is invisible, but pervades all nature. By him the linga is reverenced 
as a reliquary and brings no impure thought. He abhors Máyá or Kali 
who is one with Yona, and is opposed to licentiousness in ‘morals or 
manners. He aims at release from fleshly lusts by restraining the pas- 
sions ; he attends to the rules regarding funerals, marriage and. the plac- 
ing of infants in the creed, and is, as a rule, decent, sober and devout. 
Burial is substituted for cremation and Brahmans are set aside as priests. 
The Víra-S'aivas illustrate their creed by the following allegory :—* The 
guru is the cow whose mouth is the fellow-worshipper and whose udder 
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is the linga. The cow confers benefits by means of its udder, but this is 
filled through the mouth and body, and therefore if a Vira-S’aiva desires 
the image to benefit him, he must feed the mouth, or in other words sus- 
tein and comfort his fellow-worshippers, and then the blessing will be 
conveyed to him through the teacher.’ When the Bréhmanical S'iva is 
mentioned in their books it is only to show that the true Vira-S’aivas 
are more than a match for the Bht-suras or gods of the earth as the 
Brahmans style themselves. The ordinary S'aiva temples are in some 
cases served by orthodox Smarta (Saiva) Brahmans. The Jángamas 
still serve some of the principal temples in Garhwál.* 

Kanphatas——The Kánphata Jogís conduct the worship in all the 
Bhairava temples that are not ministered to by Khasiyas. Their princi. 
pal seat is at Danodhar on the edge of the Ran of Kachh about twenty 
miles north-west of Bhüj in the Bombay Presidency. They wear brick- 
dust coloured garments and are remarkable for the large earrings of 
rhinoceros horn, agate or gold worn by them and from which they are 
named. They are very numerous in these hills and possess several large 
establishments. They follow the Tantrika ritual, which is distinguished 
by its licentiousness for both the linga and the yona are worshipped by 
them, and they declare that it is unnecessary to restrain the passions to 
arrive at release from metempsychosis. They are the principal.priests of 
the lower S'akti forms of Bhairava and even of the village gods, and eat 
flesh and drink wine and indulge in the orgies of the left-handed sect. 
Departing from the original idea of the female being only the personified 
energy of the male, she is made herself the entire manifestation and, as 
we shall see in the case of Durga, receives personal worship, to which 
that of the corresponding male deity is almost always subordinate. The 
S'áktas are divided into two great classes, both of which are represented 
in these districts, the Dakshináchárís and Vámácháris. The first comprise 
those who follow the right hand or open orthodox ritual of the Puranas 
in their worship of S’akti, whilst the latter or left-hand branch adopt a 
secret ceremonial which they do not care openly to avow. The distinc- 
tion between the two classes is not so apparent in the mass of the S'áktas 


* The chief authorities for the Lingáyat system are :— 

The Básava-Purána of the Lingáyats translated by the Rev. G. Würth, J. B. B. 
R. A. S., VIII., 63. 

The Channa-Básava Purána translated by the same. Ibid. 

The creeds, customs and literature of the Jángamas, by C. P. Brown, M. J. L. S. 
XI. 143: J. R. A. S., V n. s. 141. 

The Básava-Purána, the principal book of the Jángamas, by the same. Ibid., 
XII. 193. 

On the Gosáins by J. Warden, M. J. L. S. XIV. 07. 

Castes of Malabar. Ibid., 1878, p. 172. 
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here as amongst the extreme of either class. The more respectable and 
intelligent, whatever their practice in secret may be, never profess in 
public any attachment to the grosser ceremonial of the left-hand S’aktas, 
and it is only fair to say that they generally reprobate it as opposed to 
the spirit of the more orthodox writings. Asa rule, the worshipper 
simply offers up a prayer and on great occasions presents one, two, five 
or eight kids, which are slaughtered and afterwards form the consecrated 
food of which all may partake. The left-hand ritual is more common in 
Garhwal, where there are some sixty-five temples dedicated to Nagaraja 
and Bhairava and some sixty dedicated to Bhairava alone, whilst there 
are not twenty temples to these forms in Kumaon. Nagaraja is supposed 
to represent Vishnu, and Bhairava is held to be a form of S’iva, and these 
with their personified energies are considered present in each of these 
temples, though in the actual ceremony the worship is chiefly directed to 
the female form of S'iva's S'akti. In all the rites, the use of some or all 
the elements of the five-fold makara, viz., matsya (fish), mámsa (flesh), 
madya (wine), maithuné (women) and mudrá (certain mystical gesti- 
culations), are prescribed. Each step in the service is accompanied by 
its appropriate mantra in imitation of those used with the five-fold offer- 
ings of the regular services. In the great service of the STí Chakra or 
Purnabhisheka,* the ritual, as laid down in the Dagakarma, places the 
worshippers, male and female, in a circle around the officiating priest as 
representatives of the Bhairavas and Bhairavis. The priest then brings 
in a naked woman, to whom offerings are made as the living representa- 
tive of Sakti, and the ceremony ends in orgies which may be better 
imagined than described. It is not therefore astonishing that temple 
priests are, as a rule, regarded as a degraded, impure class, cloaking 
debauchery and the indulgence in wine, women and flesh under the name 
of religion. Garhwál is more frequented by pilgrims and wandering reli- 
gious mendicants, and this is given as a reason for the more frequent 
public exhibition of their ceremonies there. In Kumaon the custom 
exists, but it is generally observed in secret, and none but the initiated 
are admitted even to the public ceremonies. The Tantras prescribe for 
the private ceremony that a worshipper may take :—“a dancing-girl, a 
prostitute, a female devotee, a washerwoman or a barber’s wife,” and 
seating her before him naked, go through the various rites and partake 
with her of the five-fold makara. 

. Sacrifices—The bali-dána or oblation when offered by Vaishnavas 
consists of curds, grain, fruits and flowers, but when offered by the S’aiva 
S'áktas here usually assumes the form of living victims, the young of 


* See for further details Wilson, I., 258, and Ward, III, 194, ed. 1822: the de- 
scriptions there given fairly represent the practice in the hills. 
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buffaloes or more generally of goats. At Purnagiriin Tallades, Hat in 
Gangoli and Ranchula Kot in Katyür, the consort of S'iva, in her most 
terrible form, has attained an unenviable notoriety as having been in 
former times appeased by human sacrifices. In the neighbouring country 
of Nepal,* it is recorded that the custom of offermg human sacrifices tc 
Bachhla Devi, another form of Kali, was introduced by S‘iva-deva-varma, 
and that when one of his successors, Vi$va-deva-varma, considered it a 
piece of great cruelty and desired to abolish it ** Nara-Siva made a great 
noise. Whereupon the Raja went to see what was the matter and the 
Nara-siva came to seize him. The Raja, being pleased at this, gave him 
a large jágír which remains to the present day." In Bhavabhüti's charm. 
ing drama of Málati and Madhava we have an account of the attempt 
made by Aghoraghanta to offer Málati as a sacrifice to Chámundá Devi 
when she is rescued by Mádhava.t In the collection of legends known 
as the Kathá-sarit-ságara frequent mention is made of the sacrifice of 
human victims by the barbarous tribes inhabiting the forests and mountains 
and we know that up to the present day the practice has existed amongst 
the wild tribes in Khondistan. In the Dasa Kumara Charitra, also, we 
are told of Praharavarma, Raja of Mithila, being attacked by the S’avaras 
and losing two of his children who were about to be offered by the bar- 
barians to Chandi Devi when they were fortunately rescued by a Bráh- 
man. The Kalika Purana, too, gives minute directions for the offering 
of a human being to Kali, whom, it is said, his blood satisfies for a thou- 
sand years. Both at Purnagiri and Hat a connection and oneness with 
the great Kali of Calcutta is asserted and cocoanuts are much esteemed 
as a subsidiary oblation. In the latter place the sacrificial weapon used 
in the human sacrifices is still preserved.{ 

Holí.—The Holi commences on the eighth or ninth and ends on the 
last day of Phálgun Sudi, locally known as the chharar? day. Some de- 
rive the name Holí from the demon Holiká, who is one with Pütana ; but 
the Bhavishyottara Purána, which has a whole section devoted to this 
festival, gives a different account which may be thus briefly summarised : 
—In the time of Yuddhishthira there was a Raja named Raghu who 
governed so wisely that his people were always happy, until one day the 
Rakshasi Dundhá came and troubled them and their children. They 


* Wright’s Nepal, 126, 130: Sivadeva lived about the tenth century. 

+ Wilson, XII, 58. 

t Those who are desirous of investigating the subject of human sacrifices fur- 
ther are referred to Wilson's works, I, 264; II, 247 ; III, 353: IV., 143 ; Max Miiller’s 
History of ancient Sanskrit Literature, 408: Muir's Sanskrit Texts, I., 355 : IL, 184; 
IV., 289: Wheeler's History of India, I, 403: Wilson's India, 68, and Colebrooke's 


Essays 34. 
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prayed the Rája to aid them and he consulted the Muni Nárada, who 
directed them to go forth in full confidence on the last day of the light 
half of Phálgun and laugh, sport and rejoice. Then they should set up a 
bonfire and cireumambulate it according to rule, then every one should 
* utter without fear whatever comes into his mind. In various ways and 
in their own speech let them freely indulge their tongues and sing and 
sing again a thousand times whatever songs they will Appalled by 
those vociferations, by the oblations to fire and by the laughter of the 
children,” the Rakshasi was to be destroyed. ‘‘ Inasmuch as the oblation 
of fire (homa) offered by the Brahmans upon this day effaces sin and 
confers peace upon the world (loka), therefore shall the day be called 
holika.” The Kumaonis take full advantage of the license thus afforded 
and under the influence of bhang proceed from village to village singing 
obscene songs and telling stories. The red-powder or guldl which is 
used in the sports during the festival is made from the flowers of the 
rhododendron. Although preparations commence on the eighth or ninth, 
the real festival does not begin until the eleventh, known as the chirban- 
dan day, or amardakt ekádasi. On this day, people take two small pieces 
of cloth from each house, one white and the other coloured, and after 
offering them before the S'akti of Bhairava make use of them thus :—A 
pole is taken and split at the top so as to admit of two sticks being placed 
transversely at right angles to each other and from these the pieces of 
cotton are suspended. The pole is then planted on a level piece of 
ground, and the people, singing the Holi songs in honour of Kanhaiya 
and his Gopis, circumambulate the pole and burn it on the last day. This 
ceremony is observed by the castes who assume connection with the 
plains castes, but the lower class of Khasiyas, where they observe the 
festival, simply set up the triangular standard crowned by an iron tri- 
dent, the special emblem of Paéupati, which they also use at marriage 
ceremonies. The Holi is chiefly observed in the lower pattis and is un- 
known in the upper hills. The Tvké holí takes place two days after the 
chhararí or last day of the Holi, when thankofferings are made, accord- 
ing to ability, on account of the birth of a child, a marriage or any other 
good fortune. The expenses of these festivals are usually met by a cess 
on each house which is presented to the officiating Brahman for his 
services, and he, in return, gives to each person the tilak or frontal mark, 
made from a compound of turmeric. The practice of the orthodox and 
educated in no way differs from that current in the plains. The Holi is 
clearly another of those non-Brahmanical ceremonies connected with 
the montane Pasupata cult which have survived to the present day. 
Festivals regulated by the solar calendar—Hach sankrénta or the 
passage of the sun from one constellation into another is marked by festi- 
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vals. Most of the Bhairava temples in Garhwál and even such as 
Narmadesgwara, Vriddha Kedára and Náráyana have special assemblies on 
every sankranta throughout the year, whilst others hold special services 
only on particular sankrdntas, such as the Bikh, Mekh and Makar. 
Generally the festivals of the village deities as well as all civil duties 
and engagements are regulated by the calendar for the solar year. 

Min sankránta.—The Min or Chait sankránia is not generally 
observed ; but on the following day, girls under nine years of age and boys 
who have not yet been invested with the sacrificial thread (janeo) visit 
their relations, to whom they offer flowers and smear rice coloured with 
turmeric (hald4) on the threshhold of their doors: hence the name Hal- 
duwá sankránta. In return, the children receive food and clothing. The 
low castes Hurkiyá and Dholi, the dancers and musicians of the hills, 
also, go about from village to village during the whole of this month 
singing and dancing and receive in return presents of clothes, food and 
money. 

Dikh sankranta.—The Mekh or Baisakh sankranta is also called the 
Vishapadi, Dikhpadi, Vijoti, Vikhott or Dikh sankranta. On this day, an 
iron rod is heated and applied to the navels of children in order to drive 
out the poison (bikh) caused by windy colic and hence the local name 
Bikh sankranta. Tt is a great day of rejoicing for both Saivas and Vaish- 
navas and fairs are held at the shrines of Uma at Karnaprayág, Siteswara 
in Kota, Tunganatha, Rudranatha, Gauri, Jwálapá, Kali, Chandika, &c., as 
wellas at Badrinath, Vishnuprayág, Dhyanbadri and the temples of Nárá- 
yana and Ráma. Most of the more important temples have special services 
on the Bikh and Makar sankrántas. The latter represents the old compu- 
tation by which the entrance of the sun into the sign of Capricorn was 
considered the commencement of the new year and the former the new 
system by which the entrance of the sun into the sign Mesha or Aries 
begins the new year: hence both days are held sacred throughout both 
districts. I have not noticed that any special festival is held on the 
Brish or Jeth sankránta or on the Mithun or Asárh sankrdnta except one, 
on the latter date, at the Kailas hill above Bhim Tal, though, as already 
noted, there are numerous temples where services are held on every san- 
kranta throughout the year. 

Kark sankranta. Bagwalé—The Kark sankranta is known also as the 
Harela, Hariydlo or Haryáo sankránta from the following custom :—On 
the 24th Asarh, the cultivators sow barley, maize, pulse (gahat) or mus- 
tard (la?) in a basket of earth and on the last day of the month, they 
place amidst the new sprouts small clay images of Mahadeva and Parvati 
and worship them in remembrance of the marriage of those deities. On 
the following day or the Kark sankranta, they cut down the green stems 
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and wear them in their head-dress and hence the name Harela. The 
Kark sankránta was the great day of the baqwali or stone-throwing festival 
for Chamdyol in Patti Gumdes, Rámgár in Patti Rámgár, at the Náráyani 
temple in Siloti and at Bhim Tal in Chhakháta. It was also held at Debi 
Dhüra on the full moon of S'aun, at Champáwat, Patuá in Sai and Siyál 
De Pokhar in Dwára on Bhayya dáj or Karttik Sudi 2nd. The bagwálé 
was known as the siti in Nepal* and is said to have been established there 
at a very early period by Raja Gunakáma Deva, who received in a dream 
a command to that effect from Sri Skandaswami, the god of war. He ap- 
pears to have revived the custom of the kildtart game which was intro- 
duced by Bhuktamána, the founder of the Gwála dynasty, as a portion of 
the games held in the Sleshmántak forest, sacred to the Pasupati form of 
Siva. Gunakama drew up strict rules for the conduct of the fray which 
were at first carried out with the greatest rigour, and the prisoners captured 
on either side were offered as sacrifices to Deví. The game was played 
from Jeth to Siti-shashti, and though the murder of the prisoners soon fell 
into abeyance, many grievous accidents occurred until at length the cus- 
tom was abolished by Sir Jung Bahádur on account of Mr. Colvin, the 
Resident, having been struck by a stone whilst looking on. In these 
districts it was the custom for several villages to unite and defend the 
passage across a river against a similar force from the other side. As the 
hill-men are good slingers injuries occurred and even fatal accidents, so 
that the custom was prohibited, and now the combatants amuse them- 
selves merely by pelting stones at some boulder or conspicuous tree. 
In Juhár, the Bhotiyas offer a goat, a pig, a buffalo, a cock and a 
pumpkiny which they call pancha bali to the village god, on the kark 
sankránta. The day is given up to feasting and drinking spirits and 
towards evening they take a dog and make him drunk with spirits and 
bhang or hemp, and having fed him with sweetmeats, lead him round the 
village and let him loose. They then chase and kill him with sticks and 
stones and believe that by so doing no disease or misfortune will visit the 
village during the year. The festivals on this day at Bále$war in Chárál, 
and at Dhernáth in Sti Bisang, are attended by all the neighbouring 
villagers. 

Bhado sankrénta.—The Simha or Bhddo sankránta is also locally 
known as the Ghé or Ghydüshgyán sankránta, because on this day even the 
poorest classes eat ghi or clarified butter, and has the name Walgiya 
because curds and vegetables are then offered by all persons to those in 
authority over them. There is a fair on this day at the temple of Vaish- 
navi Deví at Naikuni in Seti. 

* Wright, 108, 156. 
T Kumila or petha, Cucurbita pepo (Roxb.). 
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Kanyá sankranta.—The Kanyd or Asoj sankránta is also locally known 
as the Khataruwa sankrdnta from the people gathering hay and fuel on 
this day. From a portion of these firstfruits after the rains a bonfire is 
made into which the children throw cucumbers and flowers and make 
money by singing and dancing. The following story is told in explana- 
tion of this custom :—*' In former days one of the Chand Rajas sent a 
force to invade Garhwal and gave strict injunctions to his general to 
convey speedily the news of any victory that should be gained. The 
general told the Raja that when he saw the hills around blazing with 
bonfires he might know that Garhwal had been conquered, and for this 
purpose heaps of fuel were collected on all the higher peaks along the 
line of march and placed under charge of guards. The object of the 
expedition was attained on the Kanyd sankranta and the fuel was fired 
and peak answered peak until in a few hours a bonfire was blazing on 
every hill from Garhwal to Almora. The Raja was so pleased at the 
success of his troops and the rapidity with which the news of the victory 
was communicated that he gave orders to continue the custom on each 
anniversary.” Hence this custom has been observed ever since in 


Kumaon, but not in Garhwál. 


Makar sankránta.—The Makar or Mágh sankránta is also known as 
the Ghugutiya, Phil, and Uttardyint or Uttaraint sankranta. The name 
‘ Ghugutiy@ is given from the small images of flour baked in sesamum 
oil or ghi and made to resemble birds which are strung as necklaces and 
placed around the necks of children on this day. On the morrow or the 
second day of Mágh the children call the crows and other birds and feed 
them with the necklaces and eat a portion themselves. The name ‘ Phul’ 
sankránta is derived from the custom of placing flowers, especially those 
of the rhododendron, at the threshhold of friends and relations who, in 
return, give presents of rice and grain. The name ‘ Uttarayinz’ is derived 
from its being the beginning of the winter solstice according to the Hin- 
du system and, as with us, commences with the entry of the sun into the 
sign Capricorn. The name ‘ Makara’ is the Hindú equivalent for the 
constellation corresponding to Capricorn and is represented by a figure 
half fish and half goat. The whole of Magh is specially devoted to the 
worship of Vishnu and the sun, and according to the Pádma-Purána 
bathing during this month is particularly efficacious. The great com- 
mercial fairs at Bageswar and Thal BaleSwar are held on this day. 
Amongst the Sikhs, the Makar sankranta is the occasion of a fair at 
Rikhikes on the Ganges connected with the Dehra establishment. 

Conclusion.—The general result of our brief survey of the religious 
festivals observed in Kumaon and Garhwál shows that even at the present 
day, they are in no sense of Bráhmanical origin. Excluding those clearly 
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borrowed from the plains and followed almost entirely only by the educated 
and wealthier classes, the really popular festivals are those held at the two 
harvests, those in honour of the Nagas at the Jeth Dasahra and Naga- 
panchami, the great S'aiva S’akti observances on the Chait and Asoj 
navarátris and the festivals in honour of Bhairava, Nagaraja, and the rural 
deities Goril, Ghantakarna, &e. The sacrifice of kids is a part of almost 
all the ceremonies on these occasions, young male: buffaloes are also offer- 
ed, and in former times human sacrifices were not uncommon at the tem- 
ples of the dark form of the consort of S'iva. All these facts mark the 
non-Brahmanical origin of the existing form of worship. The Khasiyas 
of Kumaon possess many traits in common with the Dasyus of the Vedas, 
practically they have no Vedas, they perform no Vaidik ceremony and 
their sacrifices are not in accordance with any Vaidik ritual, their caste 
observances and rules as to eating and drinking are not on the same strict 
lines as those observed by the Hindis of the plains, and it was these dis- 
tinctions that placed them fifteen hundred* years ago outside the pale of 
the twice-born, and which even under more liberal influences now out- 
castes them. p 

Domestic ritual.—We shall now consider the domestic ritual in use in 
Kumaon, premising that it is followed as a rule only by the educated and 
orthodox, and that its use has not yet permeated the masses, nor are its 
rules, except in a very abbreviated form, understood by many of them, 
The ritual fór temple use has been compiled by a class for their own 
purposes and usually with the object of setting forth the'preferential cult 
of some particular deity or of inculcating the tenets of some particular 
sect, and although the general outline of the ceremony is the same in all, 
the details vary considerably. The village-deities have no formal ritual 
committed to writing and in general use, so that the ceremony is a mea- 
gre imitation of that in use in the orthodox temples and varies with the 
celebrant. The authorized domestic ritual in use in Kumaon fairly re- 
presents the ceremonial observed by those who consider themselves one 
in faith with the orthodox Hindás of the plains. It will show no great 
divergenee in ordinary ceremonies from the procedure observed in the 
plains, for which, however, I have not been able to procure an authority 
that could be relied upon. The work} consulted is the Dasa-karmadt 


* Muir’s Sansk. Texts. II, 412, 482. 

T The copy used by me contains the preparatory ceremonies (pp. 1-28); those 
held on the birth of a son (pp. 29-61) ; those on his assuming the sacrificial thread 
(pp. 69-132), and those on marriage (pp. 150-205), besides other services for special 
occasions. ‘This work has since been lithographed. I have not considered it necessary 
to give many of the mantras at full length for any one can verify them by asking any 
intelligent Brahman for them and giving the catchwords recorded here. It may be 
well to notice that the Sanskrit employed is sometimes barbarous in the extreme (= 
dog Latin), but I give it faithfully. 
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paddhati, or ‘ Manual of the ten rites, &c.,’ which is held in great esteem 
in this portion of the Himalaya. It gives the ritual to be observed on 
every occasion from the conception of the native until his marriage. 
Hach ceremony has certain preparatory services common to all, and which 
occupy the first ten chapters of the Manual, viz.:—(1), Svasti-váchana ; 
(2), Ganesa-puja; (3), Mdtri-pájá; (4), Nandi-sraddha ; (5), Punydha- 
vachana; (6), .Kalasa-sthápama; (7), Rakshd-vidhana; (8), Ghri- 
tachchhaya; (9), Kusa-kandikd ; and (10), Kusa-kandikopayogisangraha. 
In practice, however, the ceremony is shortened by the omission of several 
of these services and, as a rule, the second, third and fourth chapters 
with the sixth and seventh are alone read. With regard to these and 
all other observances their length and character would seem to depend 
on the means and inclination of the person who causes the ceremony to 
be performed. The poor man obtains a very shortened service for his 
few coins, whilst the wealthy can command the entire ritual and the 
services of numerous and skilled celebrants. The rich can afford to keep 
Brahmans in their employment who vicariously perform for them all the 
intricate and tedious ceremonies prescribed by the ritual and at once 
relieve their masters from a disagreeable duty and ensure for them the 
fruits of a devout life. It will be seen, however, that the earlier chap- 
ters form a necessary part of the ritual of every important ceremony and 
are repeated numbers of times at different stages. They are referred 
to hereafter as the ‘ preparatory ceremonies ' and are closed with a sankal- 
pa or dedication to the particular object in view at the time, so that 
the merit acquired by performing them may aid in the attainment of the 
object aimed at. 

Daily prayers —Before commencing an account of the ceremonies 
proper to particular objects and seasons it will be convenient to refer here 
to those known as nitya karma or obligatory, to be observed at morn, noon 
and eve. The necessities of every-day life, however, contrive that one 
recital before taking food, either in the morning or in the evening, shall 
be considered sufficient, and we shall now describe the morning service, 
which with a few slight changes serves for all. It need hardly be said 
that these are unknown to the ordinary Khasiya population, except here 
and there in a very diluted form. The usual morning routine is first 
gone through by drawing up the sacrificial thread and placing it on the 
left ear before retiring, next washing the teeth, bathing and applying the 
frontal marks with powdered sandal, or red sandars and rice. 

Achamana.—The sandhyd or office of domestic worship then com- 
mences and is opened by placing some water in the hollow of the right- 
hand from which a sup is taken (achamana) whilst mentally repeating 
the mantra :— Om, to the Rig-veda, hail: a second is then taken with 


J 
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the words:—' Om, to the Yajur-veda, hail :' and a third with the words: 
— Om, to the Sáma-veda, hail.’ A fourth is then taken whilst repeating 
the formula :— Om, to the Atharva-veda, hail,’ and is rejected immediate- 
ly on completing the invocation. The chofi or tuft of hair left on the 
top of the head is then laid hold of whilst the following mantra is men- 
tally repeated :—‘ Invoking the thousand names of Brahma, the hundred 
names of the top-knot, the thousand names of Vishnu I tie my top-knot.' 
The mouth is then cleansed by passing the thumb of the right hand over 
the moustache to each side from the parting. 

Sparsa.—Then follows the sprinkling (indriya sparsa) of the mouth, 
nostrils, eyes, ears, navel, breast, throat, head, arms and palms and back 
of the hands with water and the salutation ‘ Om’ perfixed to the name 
of each member* and mental prayer for its health and strength. 

Abhisheka.—The worshipper then touches the ground with the third 
finger of his right-hand whilst repeating the mantra :—‘‘O thou, who 
hast made this earth and all it contains and protectest all by thy power, 
make me pure." Water is next taken in the hand whilst he mentally 
recites the mantra :—‘‘ May any evil or trouble which is due to me this 
day be by thy power prevented.” This is followed by the first abhisheka 
or aspersion in which water is taken in the left hand and sprinkled with 
the right hand over each member as before with the purificatory mantra : 
— Om bhi, protect my head ; om bhuvah, protect my eyes; om svah, 
protect my throat; om mahah, protect my breast; om janah, protect my 
navel; om tapak, protect my feet; om satyam, protect my head; om 
kham, Brahma protect me everywhere." This is known as the purvaka- 
marjijana-mantra. Most of us have seen the natives of India at their 
devotions and have doubtless wondered what their meditations were and 
what the curious movements of the hands and muttered words intended. 
I am not aware that these have ever been the subject of inquiry, or that 
they have ever been recorded and explained in any European language, 
and now give the prándydma and its prefaces after a lengthened practice 
of them by myself. 

Pránáyáma.—The prándyéma occurs both in the daily prayers and in 
the short private devotions performed in temples and is always prefaced 
by the anga-nydsa and kara-nydsa. These consist of separate sets of saluta- 
tions to the seven members of the body (anga) and to the seven members 
of the hand (kara), each of which is accompanied by a mystical mantra in 
which the deities of one of the seven worlds is saluted in order that they 
may come and take up their abode for the time in the member of the 

* Om vdk, vak ; Om pranah, prdnah ; Om chakshu, chakshw; Om Srotram, $ro- 
tram: Om nabhih ; Om hridayam ; Om kantham ; Om sirah ; Om bahubhyam yasobalam ; 
Qm karatala-karaprishthe. 
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worshipper dedicated to them. This formula will be better understood 
from the following table :— 


The seven Sanskrit Hindi Members of the | Members of the 

spheres of the names. equivalents. hand. body. 

l. Harb || Bhur-loka ... | Bhu poc ier angushta)| Chest (hridaya). 

2. ESTY ... | Bhuvar-loka... | Bhuvar ... |Fore-finger  tar-| Head (siras). 
jant). 

9. Planets ...|Svar-loka ... | Svah ... [Second ditto} Scalp-lock = (St- 
(madhyama). khá). 

4. Saints ...|Maharloka ... | Mahah ... | Third ditto (and-| Throat (kantho). 
mika). 

9. Sons of |Jano-loka ... | Jana ... [Fourth ditto (ka-| Eye (netra). 

Brahmá. nishtika). 
6. Penance... | Tapo-loka_ ... | Tapas ... | Palm (karatala) | Navel (nábhi). 
7. Trath  ...|Satya-loka ... | Satyam ... |Back of the hanc| Back (péth). 


| (karaprishta). 


The kara-nydsa is first performed and is made by holding the nose 
by the right hand and placing the first finger of the left hand inside and 
against the middle joint of the thumb and drawing it gently to the top 
of the thumb whilst repeating mentally the mantra :*—Om bhih an- 
gushtábhyám namah. The second motion is made by drawing the thumb 
from the first joint of the forefinger to the top whilst repeating mentally 
the mantra :—Bhuvah tarjanibhyain namah. The remaining motions are 
similar and for the second finger the mantra :—Svahk madhyamabhyam 
namah is repeated ; for the third :—Tat savitur varenyam anadmikébhyan 
namak, and for the fourth :—Dhargo devasya dhimahi kanishthikábhyám 
namah. Then the palms and backs of the hands are touched whilst the 
mantra :—Dhiyo yo nah prachodayat karatala-karaprishthdbhyam namah 
is repeated. 

Anga-nydsa.—The anga-nydsa or mental assignment of the members 
of the body to the protection of the great mantras is as follows :—Om bhih, 
glory to the heart; bhuvak, glory to the head; svaha (hail); svak, to 
the top knot, vashat (here meaning hail); tat savitur varenyam, to the 
navel or the armour of the mantras, him ; bhargo devasya dhémaht, to the 


* Bhür, bhuvah, svah, are the three mystical words known as the Vyáhriti man- 
tra and are untranslateable. The mantras here given simply mean ‘ Om, glory to the 
thumb’: to the first finger and to the second finger, &c. The gáyatrí verge is then 
brought in and divided into three portions as a preface to the salutation to the re- 
maining parts of the hand. In full it is ‘ Tat savitur varenyam bhargo devasya dhí- 
mahi dhiyo yo nah prachodaydt and occurs in Rig-Veda, III., 62, 10. From being 
addressed to the sun it is called Sávitri and is personified as a goddess. Here- 
after we shall see that other verses also are called gdyatrí. In some cases both 
hands are used and the nose is not held by the right hand. 
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eyes, vaushat ; dhiyo yo nah prachodaydt, to the weapon of the mantras, 
phat, phat, phat accompanied by clapping the bands. Other gesticula- 
tions are bringing the right hand around the head and clapping the hands 
three times which is supposed to purify all beings; also snapping the 
thumb against the two fore-fingers thrice with appropriate mantras which 
bring the deity into one’s self. 

The earth, air and sky are represented by the mystic syllables bhúr, 
bhuvah, svah, whilst these again are held by some to represent the old 
trinity Agni, Indra and Sürya, who even amongst the non-Bréhmanical 
tribes attained to considerable popularity. Again in the mystic word * Om’ 
we have according to some A. U. M., representing the initial letters of the 
names of Agni, Varuna (a form of Indra) and Mitra (one with the sun) : 
others refer these letters to Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, who comprise the 
Tri-murtt of advanced Bráhmanism. A triad is also worshipped at the 
temple of Jagannátha in Orissa, the actual forms of which represent the 
double cursive form of ‘Om’ as ordinarily written in manuscript, and 
that this is the true meaning of the form which those unnecessarily 
hideous blocks assume I have little doubt. In a note to his translation 
of the Malati and Madhava of Bhavabhüti, Professor Wilson* explains 
‘ Nyasa’ as “ a form of gesticulation made with a short and mystic prayer 
to the heart, the head, the crown of the head and the eye, as Om sirase 
namah, ‘Om! salutation to the head’; with the addition of the kavacha, 
the armour or syllable phat, and the astra, the weapon or syllable hum. 
The entire mantra, the prayer or incantation, is then * Om sirase namah, 
hum, phat.” These formule were specially used by the' sect of Yogís or 
Pasupatas, “ the oldest sect probably now existing amongst the Hindus 
and with whose tenets and practices Bhavabhüti appears to have been 
thoroughly acquainted." Again Cunningham in his Ladák gives the 
mantra addressed to the Bodhisattwas by the Buddhists of Tibet, taken 
from an actual Tibetan stereotype block, which ends with the line :— 

‘Om Vajra-krodha, háyagríva, hulu, hulu, hun, phat. 

This important portion of the daily prayer is therefore clearly deri- 
vable from the non-Bráhmanical worship of deities which we shall show 
hereafter were probably of montane origin and common alike to the 
S'aiva and Bauddha systems. 

Dhyana.—In the daily worship the anga-miyása is usually followed by 
the dhyána or aghamarshana or meditation in which with clasped hands 
and closed eyes the celebrant mentally recites and considers the verses 
commencing :—Om yitam cha satyam chdbhéddhdt &c. In Kumaon, the 
prándyáma is occasionally further prefaced by a short address (chhandah) 

* Works XII: 5, 11, 53. 
T p. 386. 
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in the form of a mantra to the personified ‘Om,’ the Brahmarshis, 
Vaidik metres and the Supreme Being :— Water is taken from the recep- 
tacle in the hand whilst the address is mentally recited, after which the 
water is thrown away. The first motion of the prándydma is made by 
placing the fore-finger of the right-hand on the right nostril and exhaling 
with the other nostril whilst a mystical mantra* is mentally iepeated. 
This occurs three times whilst exhaling and three times whilst inhaling. 

Abhisheka—A second abhisheka or purificatory aspersion of the body 
generally takes place next with the mantra :—Om dpo híshtá mayo bhu- 
vah snána urjjye, yc. Then water is taken in the hand and applied to 
the nose with the mantra :—JDrwpadád iva mumuchana sannasnato malad 
wa hu pitam pavitrena váhyam ápah $uddhantu me nasah. 

Anjali.—Next the anjali is performed in which water is taken in the 
hollow of both hands and whilst the géyatri-mantra is slowly recited the 
water is poured through the fingers on the ground. The celebrant 
should stand with his face towards the east whilst the verse is chaunted 
and should repeat it three times. 

Upasthána.—Thisis followed by the wpasthána or approaching the 
deity in worship in which the celebrant draws the fore-arms parallel to 
the body with the palms ofthe hands open and the thumbs on a level 
with the ears whilst the mantra is repeated :—Om udvayantamasas, óc. 

Next the head, navel, heart, top-knot and forehead are touched with | 
appropriate mantras.f The sacrificial thread is then wound around the 
right-hand three times whilst the gáyatrí is repeated either 8 or 10 or 28 
or 108 or 1,000 times according to the inclination of the worshiper. 
Water is again taken in the hand and if the gáyatrí has been repeated a 
fixed number of times, the morning’s devotion ends with the formula :— 
Brahma svaripine bhagavin prito’stu; if at mid-day, with Vishnu, $c., 
and if at evening with Rudra, §c., whatever the number may be. Where 
no account of the number of times is kept the conclusionT is :—‘‘ O Lord, 
the treasure of mercy, through whose compassionate goodness whatever is 
worthy in my devotions is accounted for righteousness, may the four 
‘objects of existence (religious merit, wealth, pleasure and final emanci- 
pation) be attained by me this day." Whilst these prayers are being 
repeated the water is allowed to trickle slowly on to the ground. The 


* Om bhüh, om bhuvah, om svah, om mahah, om janah, om tapah, om satyam, tat 
savitur varenyam bhargo devasya dhimahi dhiyo yo nah prachodaydt apo jyoti raso ’mri- 
tam brahma bhúr bhuvah svaram. A mixture of the vydhriti and gáyatri mantras with 
some additions. 

+ Agnir mukhe, brahmd hridaye, vishnuh Sikhdydm, rudro lalate. 

i He isvara daydnidhe bhavatkripaydnena japopdsanddi-karmand dharmdrtha- 
kamamokshandm sddhyasiddhir bhaven nah. 
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sandhya closes with the dandavat or salutation* and the dchamana or 
rising of the mouth as 1n the beginning. 

Svasti-váchana.—lhe Svasti-vachana is seldom read by any class in 
Kumaon. It opens with the direction that the celebrant should at an 
auspicious moment bathe, put on clean clothes, affix the frontal mark 
and seated with his face towards the east in a properly prepared 
place, recite the invocation of blessings. The Ganesa-péj4 follows 
and is universally observed on all occasions as the pradhána-anga or lead- 
ing section of every rite. The rubric directs that the celebrant should 
rise early on the morning of the ceremony and having bathed and put 
on clean clothes should, after performing the nitya-karmat, light a lamp 
and commence the worship of Gane$a, which should precede every 
other rite. 

Ganesa-puja.—First adore Vishnu with the following verse :— 
“Thou who art clothed in white, moon-coloured, four armed, of plea- 
sing face, the remover of obstructions, the bestower of good fortune and 
victory, what can oppose thee Janárdana, of the colour of the lotus, who 
dwellest in the hearts of thy votaries." Next follows the adoration 
of Ganega with the verse :—‘ O Vakratunda, great-bodied, bright like 
a kror of suns, protect me from harm, O God, always in every 
work." 

Argha-sthapana.—Then the ceremony known as argha-sthdpana or 
consecrating the argha§ takes place. Take some powdered sandal-wood 
and draw on the ground the figure of a triangle and around it a square 
and again a circle, then place on them sandal, rice and flowers. Next 
place the argha filled with water in the middle and say :—“ In this water 
may the waters of the Ganga, Jamuná, Godavari, Sárasvati, Narmada, 
Sindhu and Kaveri be present." Next put sandal, rice and flowers in 
the water of the argha. Then set up a brazen vessel on which the 
image of the sun has been drawn (with sandal or red sandars) in the 
form of interlaced triangles, the apices of which will represent his rays 
and a circle around them his form, and before presenting to it the water 
of the argha with flowers recite mentally the dhydna-mantra|| and in 


* The hands are clasped in front of the breast whilst this mantra is repeated : 
Om namah sambhavaya cha mayodbhavdya cha namak $ankaráya cha namak Siváya cha 
Sivatardya cha etc. 

+ The vdchana consists of numerous verses in praise of the gods. 

I The sandhyá, already noticed. 

§ A small cup usually made of brass. 

|| Aruno’runapankaje mishannah kamale, bhitivarau karair dadhdnah svarucháhita- 
mandalas trinetro ravir dkalpagatakulo vatánnah. 
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offering the water of the argha, the mantra* in which the sun is invoked 
as the thousand-rayed, full of brightness, lord of the world, &c., and is 
asked to accept the domestic argha of his worshipper. Next sprinkle 
mustard-seed, sesamum and rice in order that no evil spirit may approach 
and interrupt the ceremony and use the mantrat for keeping off demons 
goblins. Then crack the thumb and second finger together three times 
and behind the back in order that the goblins behind may be driven away. 
The earth should next be saluted and afterwards Vishnu with the verse : 
—‘ O thou whose throne is the lotus, &c.’ Fill the argha once more and 
sprinkle all the materials for worship and go through the prandydma. 
Next take sesamum, kusa-grass, barley and water, and make the great 
dedication{ with the mantra :—‘ Om Vishnu, Vishnu, Vishnu, adoration 
to the supreme, the first eternal male,’ &c., with the usual definition of 
place, time and person, viz., in the island Jambu, the division Bharata, 
the country of the Aryas, in this holy place, the Himavat and hills, in 
the latter half of the life of Brahmá, in the holy Vardha-kalpa, at the 
end of the Krita, Tretá and Dwápara Yugas, Sc., giving the year, season, 
month, fortnight, day and hour of the ceremony, with the name of the 
person in whose behalf the ceremony is performed, his father and grand- 
father’s name, caste and family, and the ceremony itself, with the prayer 
that the benefits to be derived from its performance may be bestowed on 
him. 

Name of Ganegsa.—The worship of Ganesa now proceeds, each step 
in the ceremony being accompanied by an appropriate mantra. First 
the pitha or triangle is addressed with the mantra containing the names of 


* Ehi süryya sahasrdmso tejoráse jagatpate, anukampaya mám bhaktyd grihdndr- 
gham divakara. l 

+ Apakrámantu bhütánipistchdh sarvato disam sarveshám avirodhena brahmakarma- 
samárabhet pdkhandakdrino bhitd bhimau ye chántarikshagáh diviloke sthitá ye cha te 
nasyantu Sivdjhayd nirgachchhatém cha bhitdndm vartma dadydt svavdmatah. The 
following is used in Bengal (Prof. Williams) for the same purpose :—‘ Help me, god- 
dess of speech’ : Am to the foreheod, Am to the mouth. Im tothe right eye, Im to 
the left eye, Um to the right ear, Um to the left ear, Im to the right cheek, Im to the 
left cheek, Em to the upper lip, Aim to the lower lip, Om to the upper teeth, Aum to 
the lower teeth, Tam, Tham, Dam, Dham, and Nam to the several parts of the left 
leg, Pam to the right side, Pham to the left side, Bam to the back, Mam to the 
stomach, Yam to the heart, Ram to the right shoulders, Lam to the neck bone, 
Vam to the left shoulders, Lam from the heart to the right leg, Ham from the 
heart to the feft leg Ksham from the heart to the mouth.” 

{ Om vishnuh vishnuh vishnuh namah paramdtmane $rífpwurdnapurushottamáya 
Om tatsadatraprithivyám jambidwtpe bharatakhande dryydvartte punyakshetre hima- 
vatparvataikadese brahmanodwittyapurdrddhe | $ri$vetavárdhakalpe | kritatretádwdpa- 
ránte saptame vaivasvatamanvantare ashtdvimsatitame kaliyugasya prathamacharane 


shashtyavaddnamadhye, Jc. 
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Ganega and of his mother:—O; thou who art fierce (tivra), blazing 
(jvdlint), Nandini, the giver of pleasure (bhogada), Kámarüpá, Satya, 
the terrible (wgra), the bright (£ejovaté), thou who removest all obstacles 
(vighnandsint). Om thou who sittest on the lotus, I meditate on thee, 
the one-toothed, elephant-headed, large-eared, four-armed, holder of the 
noose and goad, perfect Vináyaka." 

Avéhana.—This is followed by the invitation (dváhana) to Gane- 
$a to be present and take the place prepared for him with the mantra; 
—Vindyaka namas testu wmdmalasamudbhava imam mayá kyitám püjám 
grihdna sura-satiama—‘ Glory to thee Vináyaka, born of Uma, accept my 
worship, best of gods.’ 

Asana.—Next comes the dsana or throne to which the deity is in- 
vited with the mantra :—Nénéraina-samdyuktam muktéhdra-vibhishitam 
svarnasimhásanam cháru prityartham pratigrihyatam. * Accept this golden 
throne, set with various gems and adorned with strings of pearls all for 
love of thee.’ 

Pádya.—Next water for washing the feet (pddya) is offered with the 
mantra :—Cauwripriya mamas te’stu Sankarapriya sarvada bhaktya padyam 
mayá dattam grihána pranatapriya.—‘ Glory to thee beloved of Gaurt, 
ever beloved of Sankara, accept the water devoutly presented by me.’ 

Argha.—Next the argha with the mantra :— Vratam uddasya devesa 
gandhapushpakshatair yutam grihdnargham maya dattam sarvasiddhipra- 
dodbhava.— O lord of gods, who art the bestower of all blessings, accept 
this argha furnished with sandal, flowers and rice, and given by me.’ 

Snána.—Then the ablution (snána) with the mantra :—Sndanam pan- 
chámritair deva grihdna ganandyaka anáthanátha sarvvajia  gírvána pari- 
pájita, om ganánám twá ganapatt gvam havámahe priydndm twa priyapate 
gvam havdmahe nidhindin twa widhipati gvam havámahe vaso mama aham 
ajáni garbbhadham á twam ajámi garbbhadham.—' O god, leader of the 
heavenly troops, protector of the defenceless, omniscient, thou that de- 
lightest in invocations, accept this ablution made with the five kinds of am- 
brosia.* Om thou who art leader of the attendants of S'iva, thou who art 
lord of the beloved, lord of the treasures (of Kuvera), thou who art my 
treasure, I who am without wife and relations invoke thee the procreator.’ 

Vastra.—Next sprinkle a little water with a spoon (dchamanz) on the 
image of Ganega and proceed to clothe it (vastra) with the mantra: 
—aktavastra-yugam deva devángasadrisaprabham, bhaktya dattam gri- 
hánedam lambodara harapriya :— O God Lambodar, beloved of S‘iva, 
accept this pair of scarlet garments, devoutly given.’ 

Janeo.—Then the janeo (yajiopavita) or sacrificial thread is placed on 
the image with the mantra—Lajatam brahmasutram cha kanchanasyotta- 


* Milk, curds, butter, honey and sugar. 
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riyakam, grihana cháru sarvvajna bhakténdm siddhiddyaka.—' O giver of 
happiness to thy worshippers, do thou who art omniscient, accept this 
pleasing sacrificial thread woven with gold and silver. 

Gandha.—Next sandal (gandha) with the mantra:—Gandham karpára- 
samyuktam divyam chandanam uttamam, vilepanam surasreshtha prityar- 
tham pratigrihyatam.— O best of gods, let this agreeable sandal mixed 
with camphor be accepted as an unguent for thy person, for the love I 
bear thee.’ 

Akshata.—Next rice (akshatáh) with the mantra :—4Akshatán dha- 
valán devaswragandharvvapüjita sarvvadevanamaskdaryya | grihána mad- 
anugrahat.— Thou who art worshipped by the gods, Gandharvas and all 
the deities, accept my offering of white rice.’ 

Pushpa.—Next flowers ( pushpáni) with the mantra :—Sugandhi- 
ni supushpant málatyádéni vat prabho maydnitant pijartham pushpdni 
pratigrihyatam.—® O Lord, accept the sweet-smelling garlands and flowers 
brought by me for thy worship.’ 

Dhápa.—Then incense (dpa) with the mantra :—Dasdangam guggu- 
lam dhupam sugandhim sumanoharam, Umdsuta namas tubhyam dhipam me 
pratigrihyatém.— Hail to thee, O son of Uma, accept from me this 
incense consisting of bdellium and ten (other) ingredients, fragrant and 
very pleasing.’ 

Dipa.—Then a lamp (dépa) with the mantra :—Grihána mangalam 
dipam ghritavarttisamanvitam, dipan jánapradam devarudrapriya namo’ s- 
tw te.—' Accept this lamp, supplied with clarified butter, the bestower of 
knowledge, established in thy honour, O beloved of the gods.’ 

Naivedya.—Then sweetmeats (naivedya) with the mantra :—Saqudan 
saghritdm-s-chaiva modakan ghritapachitan naiwedyam saphalam dattam 
grihyatám vighnanasana.—‘ O thou who removest difficulties accept these 
sweetmeats cooked in clarified butter. One of the sweetmeats should 
then be taken up and placed before the image of Gane$a, who should 
also receive some article of value. Then repeat the mla-mantra, which 
consists of a mental recitation (japa) of the formula Om Ganesdya namah 
— Om, glory to Ganesa.’ 

Pán.—Next pán (támbúla) is presented with the mantra :—Púgí- 
phalasamdyuktam nágavallidalánvitam, karpárádisamdyuktam támbülam 
pratigrilgatám.— May this pán with betel and the leaves of the betel 
and spices be accepted. When presenting the sweetmeats which are 
usually ten in number (hence the name dasamodaka) the following 
formula is used :— I (so and so) for this (so and so) purpose bestow on 
this Brahman for the sake of Ganeéa these sweetmeats, rice, flowers 
and goods with this mantra :—Vighnesa viprarüpena grihána dasamodakan 
dakshindghritatdmbilagudayuktan mameshtada.— O Vighnesa (obstacle- 
lord), in Brahman form, accept these ten sweetmeats with the gifts, 


K 
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clarified butter and pan, and grant my desire. In reply the celebrant 
accepts the gift on the part of Ganesa and says :—Data vighnesvaro devo 
grihita sarvvavighnaráttasmát idam maya dattam paripurnam tad astu me. 

Prérthana.—Next follows the prayer (prárthana) :—Vindayaka na- 
mas tubhyam satatam modakapriya avighnam kuru me deva sarvakaryyeshu 
sarvvadá.—. Glory to thee Vinayaka, fond of sweetmeats, always protect 
me from difficulties everywhere.’ 

Dirva.—This is followed by an offering of a stalk of dub grass with 
the mantra :—Om ganddhipa mamas testu om wmaputra mamas testu om 
aghanásana mamas testu om vindyaka namas te’ stu om waputra namas te stu 
om sarvasiddhipradayaka mamas testu om ekadanta mamas testu om ibha- 
vakira mamas testu om múshakaváhana mamas testu om kumaraguro 
tubhyam namo’stu om chatwrihésa namo stu te om kandat kandat prarohanta 
parusah parusas pari eva no dárve pratanu sahasrena gatena cha. ‘ Om, 
glory to the lord of the heavenly hosts, the son of Uma, the remover of 
obstacles, Vináyaka, the son of Iga, the bestower of happiness, the one- 
toothed, with an elephant’s head, having a rat as his vehicle, the 
preceptor of Skanda, the lord of the fourth day, to thee rise our hymns 
from these stalks of dub budding at every knot with hundreds and 
thousands of shoots.’ 

Nirajana.—Next follows the nirdjana or waving of a lamp before 
the image, which is accompanied by the following mantra :—Antastejo 
bahisteja ekikrityamitaprabham áráttrikam idam deva grihéna mad-anu- 
grahat, Om agnir jyotirjyotir agnth svahd stryyo jyotir jyotih súryyah 
sváhá agnir varchcho jyotir varchchah svaha súryyo varchcho jyotir varchchah 
sváhá suryyo jyotir jyotth sváhá.—' O god accept from favour to me this 
ceremony of waving the light (drdtrika) before thee who art light, hail 
to Agni who is hght, to the Sun who 1s light.’ 

Pushpénjalt.—Then follows the offering of flowers in the hollow of 
both hands ( pushpánjala) with the mantra :—Sumukhag chaikadantas cha 
kapilo gajakarnakah lambodaras cha vikato vighnanago vindyakah dhimra- 
ketur ganádhyaksho bhálachandro gajánanah. This verse gives twelve 
names* of Ganega, and itis promised that whoever reads them or even 
hears them read when commencing to study or in making the prepara- 
tions for a wedding, in coming in or going out, in war or in trouble will 
never meet with any obstacle that he cannot overcome. As the axe is 
to the jungle-creeper so this verse containing the names of Ganesha is 
to all obstacles and difficulties. 


* The usual names are Sumukha (beautiful-faced), Ekadanta (one-toothed), Kapila 
(red and yellow complexion), Gajakarnaka (elephant-eared) Lambodara (corpulent), 
Vaikrita (misshapen), Vighnanáśa (deliverer from difficulties), Vináyaka (leader), Dhum- 
ra-ketu (smoke-bannered), Bhalachandra (better moon), Gajánana (elephant-visaged), 
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Dakshiná-sankalpa.—Next comes the gift of money as an honor- 
arium to the celebrant with the formula as in the first sankalpa and the 
usual definition of place, time, name, caste, &c., of the person who causes 
the ceremony to be performed and that it is for the sake of Gaņesa. 
The celebrant in return on the part of Ganega, asperses his client and 
places flowers, rice, &c., on his head, concluding with the mantra :— On 
ganánám tvá ganapat( gvam havámahe priydndm tvá priyapati qvam 
havámahe, &c., as before. The Khasiya very considerably abridges these 
observances but he knows Ganega (the Ganapati of the Dakhin) and rever- 
ences him and Ganesa is clearly a non-Brahmanical deity and is honoured 
as a follower of S'iva by the Pasupatas from a very early period. 

Miatri-puja.—The ritual for the Mátri-pújá comes into use after the 
service for Ganesa and usually forms a part of the preface to any other 
ceremony. The celebrant takes a plank and cleans it with rice-flour and 
then draws sixteen figures representing the Mdiris and to the right of 
them a figure of Ganesa. Then in the upper right-hand corner the 
sun is represented as in the Gane$a-p4já and in the upper left-hand 
corner the moon by a number of lines intersecting a central point and 
having their extremities connected by a series of semi-circles. The 
celebrant then makes a brush from five or six stalks of dub-grass and 


Ganádísa (lord of the celestial hosts). The following is a rough translation of the 
address :— 

1. Whosoever shall worship thee under these twelve names and even whoso- 
ever shall attend and hear them read shall certainly prosper in this world. 

2. Whosoever shall repeat these twelve names on the day of marriage or on the 
birth of a child, or on proceeding on a journey or on going to battle or in 
sickness or on entering a new house or business shall be freed from the 
effects of evil. l 

3. O Vakratuņda, O Mahákáya, resplendent like a thousand suns, prosper my 
work always, everywhere. 

4. O thou of the great body and short in stature, whose head is like that of 
an elephant. Thy breath like nectar attracts the insects hovering in the 
ether to thy lips. Thou art able with one blow of thy tusk to destroy the 
enemies of thy suppliants. Thou that art the adopted son of Devi hast 
vermillion on thy brow and art ever liberal. Thou art such, O Ganeáa, 
that I bow to thee, the beautiful one of a yellow complexion and three- 
eyed. 

5. Presenting this lamp I wave it before thee. Thou, O Lambodara, who art the 
ruler of the universe, the adopted son of Párvatí, aid me. 

6. All men worship thee and adore thy feet; thou that livest on sweets, and 
art borne on a rat and whose abode is magnificent, aid me. 

7. Thou that bestoweth wealth and accomplisheth the desires of thy worship- 
pers, aid me. 

S. Thou wieldest the trident and hast ever been merciful to me. Most assuredly 
all who worship thee shall obtain every happiness. 
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dipping it in cow-dung touches each of the figures which represent the 
Mátris. Then the argha-sthépana, pranayama and sankalpa as in the 
preceding ceremony are gone through with the formula as to place, time, 
caste of celebrant and object, &c., of the ceremony which is addressed to 
Ganesha and Gauri and the Ee Mátris. 

Pratishthd—Then the Mátris are praised in certain verses* known ag 
the pratishthá, then again in the dhydna or meditation, and again by 
name whilst presenting a flower to each :—“ Om ganapataye namah, 
followed by Gauri, Padmé, Sachi, Medhá, Devasená, Svadhá, Sváhá, 
Mátri, Lokmátri, Dhriti, Pushti, Tushti, and the household female deities. 
The formule connected with the invitation, &c., in the preceding cere- 
mony are then gone through, viz. :—aváhana, dsana, pddya, argha, snána, 
dchamana, vastra, gandha, akshata, pushpa, dhipa, dipa, naivedya and 
gifts. 

Vasordhara.—Next comes the vasordhárá, which is performed by 
taking & mixture of clarified butter and a little sugar and having warmed 
it in the argha, letting it stream down the board some three, five or 
seven times whilst repeating a mantra. The celebrant then receives a 
piece of money from the person for whose benefit the ceremony is perfor- 
med, and dipping it in the clarified butter (ghé) impresses a mark on 
the forehead and throat of the pan om from, whom he receives it and keeps 
the coin. Then comes the nirdjana or waving of a lamp before the 
figures as in the preceding ceremony. Next follows the offering of flowers 
in the upturned palms of the hands (pushpánjali), winding up with 
a hymn in honour of the sixteen Matris and gifts to the celebrant, who 
in return places flowers from the offerings on the head of the giver. 
The worship of the Mátris or divine mothers is another very in- 
teresting observance of other than Bráhmanieal origin. They are rever- 
enced as separate entities in the Mátri-püjá, Dwára-máiri-pájá and 
Jiva-matri-pija and here have no apparent connection with the worship 
of the female energy or consort of the great divinities. They are found 
under various names amongst the beings worshipped by the aboriginal 
and non-Aryan tribes throughout the whole of India and in the Bauddha 
system of Nepal and Tibet, and have come from that demonism which 
has had such influence on both Buddhism and S’aivism and which found 
its development in the Tantras of both sects. Enough has not yet been 
recorded to satisfactorily assign to them their exact place in the cycle of 
evolution, but there is no doubt that the conceptions known as divine 
mothers have held a high position and an important influence on the 


* Rice is here taken and sprinkled over each figure whilst the pratishthá is 
spoken and during the dhydna the hands are clasped reverently in front of the 
breast and the head lowered and eyes closed. 
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changes in religion which occurred between the eighth and twelfth 
centuries of our era. 

Nándí-śsráddha.—The Nandri or Nándi-$ráddha is also called the Ab- 
hyudika-sraddha, and though not universally observed here is sometimes 
introduced into the preparatory ceremonies. It opens with an invocation 
of Ganesa. The celebrant then draws a figure of a cench and discus on: 
the ground and makes an ásana or throne of three stalks of düb-grass, on 
which he places a pátra or small brass-vessel like a lota and on it the 
pavitra.* Water, barley and sesamum are then applied, with appro- 
priate mantras, and in silence, sandal, rice and flowers. The materials 
for the ceremony are then sprinkled with holy water whilst repeating a 
prayer. Next comes the pránáyáma, a prayer for the presence of the 
deities in the house, a story of the adventures of seven hunters on the 
Kalanjar hill and the sankalpa or dedication. Then the enumeration 
of the ancestors for three generations on both the paternal and maternal 
sidet and their adoration. This is accompanied by the invitation, &c., as 
in the preceding ceremonies for each of the twelve ancestors named and 
by special mantras which are too tedious for enumeration here. 

Kalaga-sthapana.—The kalasa-sthápana or consecration of the water- 
pot is usually observed and commences with the washing of the kalaga 
or vessel with sandal, eurds and rice and covering it with a cloth. 
Beneath it is placed a mixture of seven sorts of grain, and then the per- 
son who causes the ceremony to be undertaken places his right hand on 
the ground whilst the celebrant repeats the mantra :—‘ Om mahi dyauk 
prithivt cha na imam yajnam mimikshatam pipritan no bharimabhih.’ Then 
barley is thrown into the vessel and a hymn is chanted whilst water is 
poured over the vessel. Then the husa-brahmaf is placed on it and sandal, 

* The pavitra is made from .a single stalk of kusa grass tied in a jknot of the 
form of a figure of eight. Hach stalk has three leaves which some suppose are em- 
blematic of the deity. 

f In the male line an addition is made to the name to show the degree: thus 
the father has the addition vasu svartipa, the grandfather that of rudra svartipa, and 
the great-grandfather that of dditya svarípa. Another addition is made to show the 
caste: thus a Bráhman is called $armma, a Kshatriya is called varmma, and a Vai£ya 
or Sudra is called gupta. Amongst Brahmans the real names of females are not 
given: the first wife of a Brahman is called sundarí and the second and others mun- 
dart. In other castes the real names are given as in the case of males. Thus Ráma- 
pati Bráhman's father, known in life as Krishnadatta, would, at a ceremony under- 
taken by Rámapati, be called Krishnadatta $armma, vasu svaripa, and Ramapati’s 


mother, if the first wife of his father, would be called Krishnadatta sundart vasu 
svarupa. 

I This consists of fifty stalks of the grass tied together and separated at one 
end into four parts by pieces of the grass placed at right angles to each other and to 


the bundle itself. The projecting edges of these pieces prevent the bundle falling 
completcly into the pot or vessel. 
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dúrva, turmeric, milk, curds, clarified butter, the five leaves (pippala, 
khadira, apámárga, udumbara and palása), the earth from seven places 
(where cows, elephants, white-ants live), the five gems,* coins and articles 
of dress with appropriate mantras. Then Varuna is invoked and the water, 
&c., in the kalasa is stirred whilst these verses are recited in honour of 
the vessel:—‘ Vishnu dwells in thy mouth, Rudra in thy neck and in 
thy bottom Brahma: in thy midst dwell the company of the Mátris: 
within thee are the seven oceans, seven islands, the four Vedas and the 
Vedángas. Thou wert produced at the churning of the ocean and re- 
ceived by Vishnu, thy waters contain all places of pilgrimage, all the 
gods dwell in thee, all created things stand through thee and come to 
thee. Thou art Siva, Vishnu and Prajápati, the sun, Vasu, Rudra; all 
the deities and all the Maruts exist through thee. Thou makest works 
fructuous and through thy favour I perform this ceremony. Accept my 
oblations, be favourable to my undertaking and remain now and ever 
with me. "Then the vesselis worshipped with praise and prayer to the 
same intent. Next the argha-sthápana, pranayama and dedication as in 
the previous ceremonies take place, and again the kalasa is declared to be 
the abode of all the gods to whom the invitation, &c., as in the previous 
ceremony are given, viz.:—to Brahma, Varuna, Aditya, Soma, Bhauma, 
Buddha, Vrihaspati, S'ukra, S’anaigchara, Ráhu, Ketu, Adhidevatas, Pra- 
tyadhidevatás, Indra, the ten Dikpálas and the five Lokapálas. Then 
follows the waving of a lamp, offering of flowers and gifts with a dedi- 
cation as before. 

Rahshávidhána.—The ceremony of rakshávidhána, commonly known 
as rakshábandé, is seldom carried out in its entirety except by the wealthy. 
It consists in binding as an amulet a bracelet of thread on the right wrist, 
and the rite commences with making a mixture of barley, kusa-grass, 
dub-grass, mustard, sandal or red sandars, rice, cow-dung and curds, 
which is offered on a brazen platter to the bracelet forming its pratishthá. 
Then the person about to put on the bracelet invokes the presence of 
various deities to protect him from evil and says :—“ To the east let 
Govinda protect me; to the south-east, Garuradhvaj; to the south, Vá- 
raha; to the south-west Nara Simha; to the west Keśava ; to the north- 
west Madhusüdana ; to the north S'ridhara, and to the north-east Gadá- 
dhara, above let Govardhana protect me ; below, Dharanidhara and in the 
ten quarters of the world Vasudeva who is known as Janardana. Let the 
conch protect me in front and the lotus behind ; on the left, the club and 
on the right, the discus. Let Upendra protect my Brahman and Vishnu 
in his dwarf incarnation protect my Acharya; let Achyüta protect the 


* Gold, diamond, sapphire, ruby and pearl; but it may easily be supposed that 
these are seldom given. 
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Rigveda; Adhokshaja, the Yajurveda; Krishna, the Sámaveda; Mádhava, the 
Atharvaveda and Aniruddha the other Brahmans. May Pundarika protect 
the performer of the sacrifice and his wife and let Hari protect all de- 
fenceless places.” The rubric goes on to say that the defence of the un- 
protected can always be effected by using mantras from the Vedas and 
the seeds of white mustard. In Kumaon a few coins are with turmeric, 
betel and white mustard seed tied up in a small bag (potal£) of white cloth 
and attached to the raksha or bracelet until the work in hand, whether 
marriage or other ceremony, be accomplished. When this takes place 
the bag is opened and the contents are given to the officiating priest. 
The mantra commonly used in tying on the rakshad is as follows: 
—“ Yena baddho baliraja danavendro mahábalah, tena twám ablibadhnamt 
rakshemá chalamachala,” Sc. 

Játakarma.—The ceremony known as jdétakarma takes place on the 
birth of a son and is the next more important of those observed in Kumaon. 
It is divided into several sections which are considerably abbreviated in 
practice. The rite should be performed either on the day of the boy’s 
birth or on the sixth day afterwards. If the father be at home, he 
should rise early and bathe and make the dedication as already 
described for the boy's long life, health and wisdom. He should then 
worship Ganesa and make this his object that the boy should always 
be good, strong and wise, and that if the mother has become impure by 
violating any of the laws as to conduct or what should not be eaten, that 
her sin should be forgiven her and 1ts consequences should not be visited 
on her boy. With the same object he performs the Mátri-pájá and the 
Nandt-sraddha already described. Sometimes the punyaha-vachana fol- 
lows, which is merely the citation, feeding and rewarding some Bráh- 
mans to be witnesses that the rite has been actually performed. The 
kalaga-sthapana, already described, follows and after it the navagraha or 
nine planets are invoked to be present and assist. A vessel of some 
bright material is brought, and in it is placed a mixture of clarified butter 
and honey, with which the tongue of the child is anointed either with a 
golden skewer or the third finger of the right hand, whilst a prayer is 
read asking for all material blessings for the boy. The father then pre- 
sents a coin to the celebrant, who dips it in a mixture of clarified butter 
and charcoal and applies it to the forehead and throat of both father and 
son and then with a prayer places flowers on their heads. The father 
then takes the boy in his lap and touches his breast, head, shoulders and 
back, whilst appropriate mantras praying for strength for those parts of 
the body are read by the celebrant. A present is again given to the 
celebrant and after it the umbilical cord is cut, leaving four finger- 
breadths untouched. The abhisheka or purification is then performed by 
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aspersing the assemblage with a brush formed from déb-grass and dipped 
in the water of the argha. The frontal mark is then given with red san- 
dars and a flower is presented with a verse committing the donee to the 
protection of the great god. 

Shashtht-mahotsava.—The shashthi-mahotsava or great rejoicing in 
honour of Shashthí is held on the sixth day after the child's birth. If the 
father cannot afford to engage the services of a priest he can perform the 
ceremony himself, but usually he sends for his purohita and commits its 
duties to him. The father rises early and bathes, performing the nitya- 
karma as usual. He fasts allday and towards evening makes a ball of 
clay and smears it with cow-dung. He then takes a plank of wood and 
having cleaned it with rice-flour draws on it images of Skanda, Pradyu- 

mna and Shashthí. He then surrounds each figure with a hedge of cow- 
dung about a finger-breadth high and sticks upright in this hedge grains 
of barley. . The image of Shashthi is then smeared with cow-dung in 
which cowries or coins are placed, and next follows the Dwára-mátri- 
puja. The father of the boy collects the materials for worship near the 
door of the house, and there drawing the figures of the mothers with rice, 
consecrates an argha and dedicates the rite to the day's ceremony. The 
goddesses are then installed :— Om bhúr bhwah svah Dwára-mátarah be 
established here and grant our reasonable desires.’ Then a short medi- 
tation takes place, followed by an ‘Om, hail’ to Kumá, Dhanadá, 
Nandá, Vipulá, Mangalá, Achalá and Padmá, and the usual invitation, 
&c.,as far as the dedication. Next comes the Ganesa-p4já with rinsing 
of the mouth and a dedication, then the Matri-pija with similar detail 
the punyáha-váchana and kalasa-sthápana with an invitation to the nine 
planets to be present. The worship of Skanda and Pradyumna then pro- 
ceeds with the usual installation address (pratishtha), meditation, 1nvi- 
tation, &c., and prayer (prérthana) during the offering of flowers. This 
is followed by the Shatkrittiká-pújá or worship of the six nymphs, the 
foster-mothers of Skanda when amongst the Krittikds, with an enumeration 
of his names and an invocation to S'ivá, Sambhüti, Sannati, Priti, Anusüyá 
and Kshamá. Next comes the worship of Shashthí with the usual con- 
secration of the argha, pránáyáma, dedication and installation. 

The pratishthá in honour of Shashthí is as follows :—** Om bhúr bhawah 
svah ( vjáhriti-mantra ), O Shashthi-deví, come here to this magical place 
which is smeared with cow-dung, remain here, consent to be honoured 
here. Then follows the unintelligible mystical formula Sf Bt xit miuxw 
Ww dw Sa: Wn followed by “ May Shashthi-Devi in spirit and es- 
sence be here and may the regents of all the senses be present.” The 
mental assignment of the different parts of the body to its own peculiar 
tutelary deity (nyása) follows and should be made with the following for- 
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mula :—0O: khá, glory to the heart; Om kh to the head, sváhá, (here mean- 
ig ‘ Hail’) ; Om Khi, to the top-knot, vashat (here meaning ‘ Hail’) ; Om 
khai, to the mystical armour of the mantra, hin; Om khau, to the eyes, 
vaushat (like vashat) ; Om khá, to the mystical weapon of the mantra, phat 
The Shashthi-nydsa differs little from the Anga-nyása formula already de- 
scribed. Then follows the meditation on Shashthí as Mahá-deví, of the large 
breasts, four-armed, the consort of Siva, swollen out like a peacock, clad 
in yellow clothes, beautiful, bearing a lance in her hand, Maheégvari, &c. 
After the worship of Shashthi has been finished a garland of sweetmeats 
is thrown around the neck of a male kid. The ears of the kid are pulled 
until it bleats loudly some five or six times in order to frighten and drive 
away the evil spirits who are supposed to seek to disturb the ceremony. 
Shashthi is again addressed to protect the boy from evils by flood or field, 
by hill or dale, from wild animals by night or day; whilst the father 
takes the child in his lap and again touching the several parts of the body 
listens to the appropriate prayers for strength, wealth and long life. The 
ceremony ends with a story illustrating its origin. The above fairly 
represents the character of the mantras used in the ceremonies, and that 
these are of Tantrika origin and common alike to Buddhism and the 
Hinduism of the present day may be distinctly shown. Cunningham in 
his Ladák (p. 384) gives several mantras collected by him from Tibeto- 
Buddhist sources which in form and character are the same as those in 
use in the Kumaon Himálaya. Compare his mantra of S'akya Thubba 
(Buddha) :—Namah Samanta buddhanam sarvaklesha nigsuddhana sarvva- 
dharma vahiprapta gagana sama sama sváhá— glory to the chief of Bud- 
dhas, reliever of all suffermg, master of all virtue, equal, equal to the 
heavens, hail.’ Again we have:—Namah sámanta vajránám chanda 
maharoshana lin— glory to the chief of Vajras, fierce and greatly 
hungry, hail” ; and :—Oi vajra—krodha, háyagriva hulu hulu hin phat 
—Om O wrathful Vajra, flame-necked, hulu hulu hun phat. This last ‘ig 
addressed to the supreme Buddha (Bhageswara), to the celestial Bodhi- 
sattwas, Padmapáni and Vajrapani (the lotus and sceptre-bearers) and to 
the Tantrika divinity Igwara.’ The sameideas permeate the mystical for- 
mule used by Musalmáns of the lower classes, descendants of Hindú 
converts, only the names of Jibrail, Azrail, &c., are generally used instead 
of the names of the Indian and Tibetan spell-compelling deities. In a 
curious figure given by Herklots we have names derived from all three 
systems and common to the Tantras of all. It represents the double 
Naga emblem of the male and female principle, and is used by exorcisers 
in avoiding the influence of evil spirits. It is shown in Plate I, fig. 2, as 
giving a fair example of a magic figure and showing how wide practices 
here referred to are. 
L 
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Another is addressed to Hanuman, Narasimha, Baitála and Bhairava : 
another is adorned with the triśúla, the distinctive emblem of the 
montane S'aivas, and all are of the same character as the yantras used by 
Hindus. 

Nimakarana.—The namakarana or naming the child takes place on 
the tenth to the twelfth day after birth. In Kumaon, it is held almost 
universally on the eleventh day and the ritual opens with a series of some- 
what abstruse general rules for selecting names. The Gaņeśsa-pújá is 
as usual first performed, stating the particular object for which it is 
undertaken. Then follows the Nandt-sraddha and an oblation to the fire 
made with clarified butter. Then a mixture called the pancha-gavya is 
formed of the following ingredients :—the urine of a slate-coloured cow, 
the dung of a black cow, the milk of a copper-coloured cow, the curds of 
a white cow and the clarified butter of a pie-bald cow. This mixture is 
made up into small balls and a portion used as a burnt-offering (homa), 
and the remainder is strewn about the house and byres and also thrown 
on the mother of the boy to purify her. A homa is then made of coins 
which are thrown into the fire and afterwards become the property of the 
celebrant. The child’s name is next settled and written on a small piece 
of clean cloth and also whispered in his ear :—‘‘ Thy name is so and so, 
may thou have long life, health and prosperity.” Gifts are then made to 
the celebrant and all retire tothe courtyard, where a figure of the sun, 
such as already described, is drawn on the ground and reverenced with 
the usual ceremony. The boy is allowed to see the sun this day and is 
made to plant his foot on a piece of money placed on the ground (bhúmi 
upavesana) whilst calling on the names of the deities that hereafter he 
may be able to esteem money as the dirt under his feet. The party then 
return to the house, where the Jéva-mátri-pájá is performed. It consists 
in the rinsing of the mouth followed by the consecration of the argha 
and a dedication as in the matri-puja, but the figures are only seven in 
number and are drawn on the wall of the house, not on wood, and the 
deities honoured are Kalyáni, Mangalá, Bhadrá, Punyá, Punyamukhá, 
Jayá and Vijayá. 'lhese are worshipped with the usual ceremonies 
including the invitation, &c., and the vasordhara already described and 
then gifts are made to Brahmans. 

Janmotsava.—The janmotsava takes place on the anniversary of the 
birth of a male and the ceremony connected with it may be performed 
either by the person whose birth-day is celebrated or by the family 
purohita on his behalf. In either case the person for whose benefit the 
rite is performed must rise early in the morning and have his body 
anointed with a mixture of sesamum, black mustard and water and then 
bathe in warm water and put on clean clothes. When bathing, a prayer 
is read which brings in the place and date, his name, caste and race, and 
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asks for long life and prosperity, and to be truly effective this prayer 
should be said when the past year of the native's hfe merges into the 
coming year. Then the names of the principal deities are repeated in 
the form of a short litany, and their aid and assistance during the ensuing 
year are invoked. Should the anniversary fall on a Tuesday or Saturday 
which are regarded as unlucky days, the ceremony cannot take place, but 
in its stead, the person who desires to derive benefit from the rite should 
bestow gifts on Bráhmans and in charity, and in this way he shall obtain 
all the advantages which the performance of the complete ceremony is 
supposed to ensure. It is only in this abbreviated form, moreover, that 
the majority of Hindüs in Kumaon observe this rite. 

Karnavedha.—' The karnavedha or piercing the ear may, according to 
the family or tribal custom, take place at any time between the third and 
seventh year. The rite is said to have been established by Vyasa, and the 
date for its performance is always fixed by the family astrologer. The 
father of the boy must rise early and perform the Gane$a-péjá and state 
precisely the object by giving place, time, name, &c., and declaring that 
it is for the increase in length of life, strength, wisdom and good fortune 
of his son, whose name is also given. He then goes through the Mdtri- 
puja, Nándiéráddha, &c., as in the preparatory ceremonies already de- 
scribed. The mother takes the child in her lap and gives him sweetments 
whilst the operation of piercing the ear is performed : first the right and 
then the left ear with appropriate mantras, winding up with the usual 
gifts to the astrologer and purohita. Then follows the abhisheka or asper- 
sion and the presentation of flowers and the mahdntrdjana, in which the 
family barber appears with a brazen tray bearing five lamps made of 
dough, four at the corners of a square and one in the centre in which the 
wick floats in molten clarified butter. These are waved in the manner 
of a censer in front of the assembly, who each make an offering to the 
barber according to his ability.* 

Worship of the planets.—The Upanayana or ceremony of putting on 
the janeo or sacrificial thread is always preceded by the worship of the 
planetary bodies. For this purpose a yajnasdla or hall of sacrifice is pre- 
pared to the east or north of the house and purified with the pancha- 
gavya,¢ whilst prayers are read as each article of the mixture is used. 
As a rule, however, the ceremony is performed in the cow-shed, in the 


* I omit the ceremony styled Aksharasvikára vidydrambha, which takes place 
when a boy first goes to school, as I have never heard of its having been used. It 
consists principally of an enumeration of all the books, teachers and schools of philo- 
sophy known to the compiler with laudatory verses and prayers that they should be 
present and assist in the ceremony and in the youth's studies. 

+ Already described. 
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northern corner of which a very simple miniature altar of three steps* 
known as the grahaved? is raised. On the top of the altar the figure of 
a lotus with eight petals 1s drawn and each petal 1s coloured to represent 
a planet, red for the sun ; white for the moon ; reddish-brown for Bhauma 
(Mars) ; whitish yellow for Budha (Mercury); yellow for Vrihaspat or 
Guru (Jupiter) ; white for S'ukra (Venus) ; black for Saníchara (Saturn) 
and for Ráhu (an eclipse) and brown for Ketu (a comet). For the other 
deities the intervals between the petals are used. Offerings of rice and 
curds are then made to each and the usual 1nvitation, &c., are made. On 
the morning of tne day after these preparations have been completed, the 
usual preparatory ceremonies already described are gone through, includ- 
ing the Nitya-karma, Ganesa-pájá, Mátri-pájá, Nándi-sráddha and Punyá- 
ha-váchana. ‘Then the person who causes the ceremony to be performed 
gives the tilaka or frontal-mark to the purohita also the argha, flowers, 
rice, sandal and presents of coim, ornaments and wearing apparel and 
requests him to preside at the ceremony. The parents of the child with 
the celebrant and the assembled friends then march round the yajna-sala 
to the sound of conches and other instruments and enter by the western 
door, when the ceremony of purifying the hall with the pancha-gavya is 
again performed. To the south-west of the grahavedt a small homa-vede 
or altar for burnt sacrifice is built and a fire is lighted thereon. 

The worship.—The celebrant then performs the kalasa-sthapana and 
appoints the pradhanu-dipa or guardian of the lamp to stand in the east 
and prevent the lamps going out, lest the ceremony should be interrupted 
by sprites and goblins. The worship commences by the celebrant pre- 
senting to each leaf of the lotus on the graha-vedé, a piece of metal 
stamped with the conventional image of the particular planet to which 
the leaf is sacred. (Then the greatness of each planet is praised and 
litanies are read and each is invited to be present in the place assigned 
to it on the graha-vedi.) All face towards the sun and the figure of the 
sun towards the east. These are then addressed in the agnyuttérana 
and then washed with the five amrita, each ingredient as it is ap- 
plied being accompanied by a separate mantra. Then cold water is 
offered and the dedication made with the hymn of praise to:—Omkara, 


* The lowest step is two finger-breadths high and broad, the next is of the same 
height but four finger-breadths broad, and the last is four finger-breadths higher than 
the second and one cubit square at the top. 

T Arrangements are made in the ritual for the presence of the Acharya, Brah- 
man, Ritwika or prompter and Sadasya, but as a rule all these offices are performed 
by one person. The ritual for this ceremony extends over eighty pages of my ma- 
nuscript and is said to occupy three days in recital: it need hardly be said that the 
full ritual is seldom or never gone through. 
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Brahmarshi, Gáyatri, Chhandah and the supreme deities ; the Vyahriti- 
mantra, Visvamitra, Jamadagni, the metres known as the gáyatré, wushni 
and anushtubh and the deities Agni, Vayu and Süryya, who are asked to 
assist in the ceremony. Then the vydéhriti-mantra is recited separately 
and together thus :—Om bh I invite and set up the sun; Om bhuvah I 
invite, &c. ; Om svah I, &c. ; Om bhúr bhuvah svah, I, &c., and the figure 
of the sun is placed on a small circular altar erected in the middle of the 
graha-vedi, then the invitation is made with the mantra :—Om akrishne, 
&c. Next Agni is addressed as adhideva of the sun, and invited to be 
seated on his right hand with the vyáhriti-mantra separately and together 
as in the case of the sun and also a special mantra for the invitation :— 
‘Om Agnim dutam, &c. Next on the left side Rudra is invited as the 
pratyadhideva in the same manner and the invitation mantra commen- 
ces :—‘ Om tryambakam,’ &c. Next in the south-east corner the figure 
of Soma 1s set up with a similar ceremony on a small square altar. Next 
comes Angáraka or Bhauma on a triangular altar, Budha on an arrow- 
shaped altar, four finger-breadths long, Guru or Vrihaspati on an altar 
six finger-breadths square, S'ukra on a five-cornered altar, nine finger- 
breadths across, S'ani on a bow-shaped altar two finger-breadths broad, 
Ráhu on a sword-shaped altar, and Ketu on one like a standard. Then 
the other deities are invited : first the protecting deities, Ganesa, Durga, 
Kshetrapála, Vayu, Akása, and ASwini. ‘Then the guardians of the rite, 
Indra on the east, Agni on the south-east, Yama on the south, Nirriti on 
the south-west, Varuna on the west, Vayu on the north-west, Kuvera on 
the north and Isa on the north-east. Next Brahma is invited to take his 
place in the upper part of the central space on the graha-vedi and Ananta 
in the lower portion. Next in the north-eastern corner already sacred to 
Iga, the kalasasthápana is made and the figure of Varuna is placed on the 
cover over the mouth of the vessel. All this is supposed to be done with 
the same tedious ceremony. 

The meditation.—The thread from which the bracelet is made (ra- 
ksha-sitra) is now tied round the neck of the vessel (kalasa). Then rice is 
taken in the hand and sprinkled over all the figures whilst they are asked to 
come and take their place in the vessel and in the bracelet. Then follows 
the dedication of the rite to the ceremony about to be performed on behalf of 
the boy. Next the dhyana or meditation is given :—“ Om who sittest in 
the position called padindsana (i. e., with thighs crossed, one hand resting 
on the left thigh and the thumb of the other on the heart and the eyes 
looking towards the nose), with hand like a lotus, sprung from a lotus, 
who driveth the chariot yoked with seven steeds, two-armed, ever present 
Ravi. Om thou who art white, clothed in white garments, driving white 
horses, adorned with white, bearing a club, two-armed, ready to do what 
s right, S'asi. Om thou with the reddish garland and clothes, bearing 
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a pike, lance, and club, four-armed, moving like a goat, granter of re- 
quests, Dhard-suta. Om thou clothed in yellow garments encircled with 
yellow garlands, sprung from the pericarp of the lotus, club-holder, two- 
armed, seated on a lion, granter of requests, Budha. Om Guru of the 
Devas and Daityas, clothed in white and yellow, four-armed, who grantest 
the wishes of ascetics, with rosary, thread and alms-dish. Om thou who 
shinest like a sapphire, holding a lance, granter of requests, vulture- 
borne, arrow-discharger, Arka-suta. Om thou who art clad in blue, 
whose body is blue, crested with a diadem, bright, seated on a blue lion, 
such O Réhw is praised here. Om thou who art of a brown colour, two- 
armed, club-wielder, with distorted face, always mounted on a vulture, 
grantor of desire, Ketw." A second meditation of the same import is 
then prescribed and others for Varuna, &c. Then to all the deities named 
the dsana, &c., as far as the flower-offering, are given and Vyasa is quoted 
in praise of the nine planets. When procurable, cocoanuts should now be 
offered with fruit, flowers, and goods as well as the food supposed to be 
agreeable to each deity: thus for the sun, balls of rice and molasses are 
provided : the moon receives a bal? of rice, clarified butter and milk ; 
Bhauma, one made of rice, molasses,clarified butter and milk (atkartka) ; 
Budha, one made of milk and rice ; Vrihaspati, simply clarified butter and 
rice; S’ukra, curds and rice; Sani obtains a mixture of rice, clarified 
butter and vegetables; Ráhu has goat’s flesh; Ketu, rice of various 
colours ; whilst the remainder obtain milk and rice. If these different 
ingredients are not procurable an offering of milk and rice is made to all. 

Consecration of the materials for sacrifice.—The celebrant then ap- 
proaches the homa-bedt and: looking towards the east makes the usual 
rinsing of the mouth, and then proceeds through the whole ceremony of 
consecrating the materials for the sacrifice from the appointment of the 
Brahman (brahmopavesana) to the general aspersion (paryukshana), after 
which gifts are made to the celebrant. A kind of preface is then read 
giving the names of the several deities and the materials with which they 
should be worshipped. This is followed by the agni-sthépana by which 
Agni is invited in the different forms in which he is present on the altar 
as each of the nine planets, receives worship, and the throne, &c., are 
presented to him. Lines which represent the tongues of flame on the altar 
are then drawn and adored, and the father of the boy receives fire from 
the celebrant and bending the right knee so as to allow the thigh to lie flat 
on the ground before the altar, meditates on Prajápati, and commences 
the burnt-sacrifices by the offer of the dghára-homa with clarified butter. 
Fuel* (samidh) for the altar is supplied from the wood of the following 

* The wood of these trees is supposed to be cut up into pieces measuring a 


span of the hand of the boy who is the subject of the rite. Three stalks of dárvá or 
kusa make one samidh. 
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trees and plants :—Arka (Calatropis gigantea), Palása (Butea frondosa). 
Khadira (Acacia catechu), Apámárga (Achyranthes aspera), Pipala (Ficus 
religiosa) and Udumbara (Ficus glomerata), S'am (Acacia suma), Dúrvá 
(Cynodon dactylon) and kusa (Eragrostis cynosuroides). These pieces of 
wood and plants must not be crooked, broken, worm-eaten, &., and 
must be steeped in curds, honey and clarified butter befor they are 
offered to the nine planets as a homa. If the wood of the other trees 
mentioned is not procurable that of the paldsa or khadira may be used 
alone. There are three positions for the hand during the homa :—(1) 
the mrigt (doe), (2) the hamsi (female swan) and (3) śsúkarí (sow). In 
the si karé the hand is closed and the fingers le in the palm on the hand; 
the mrig¢ extends the httle-finger whilst the remaining fingers continue 
within the palm of the hand, and the hamsi extends the fore-finger 
whilst the hand is closed. The mrigi-mudráå comes into use in all cere- 
monies undertaken in order to avoid threatened dangers or the retribution 
due to evil deeds : the hamst-mudra in the rites observed for increase in 
health, wealth or prosperity, and the sékart-mudra in spells for malevolent 
purposes, in incantations against an enemy and for causing any mental or 
bodily misfortune to him. If the koma takes place without its proper 
spell (mudrá), the offering is fruitless and misfortune shall assuredly 
occur to both the celebrant and his client. 

The oblation.—' The homa is then offered in the name of each deity 
with a short dedication and mantra whilst the name of the presiding 
Rishi supposed to be presentis given as well as the form of Agni. As 
this ceremony is gone through forty-two times, the result may be tabu- 
lated as follows :— 


The nine planets. 


Material =e e 
NG aan of cpi Initial i ds of Er ed E d 
erty. DESI mantra. VIS D1. gni. 
| 
1 | Sun ... | Arka... | Om Akrishne, &c. Hiranyastüpa. Kapila. 
2 | Moon ... | Palása ... | Om imam devá asa- | Gautama. Pingala. 
patna gvam, &c. 
3 | Bhauma ...| Khadira | Omagnir mürddhd, &c.| Virüpáksha. Dhiimraketu. 
4|Budha  ... | Apámárga,| Om udbudhyasvdgne, | Parameshthi. Játhara. 
&c. 
5 | Vrihaspati, | Pippala... | Om vrihaspate, &c. Gritsamada. | Sikhi. 
6 | Sukra ... | Udumbara,| Om anndtparisrutora- | Prajápati, Aśvi, | Hátaka. 
sam, &c. Sarasvatí and 
Indra. 
7 | Sani 1, Sami... | Om Sannodevtr abhish-| Dadhyafifiáthar- | Maháteja. 
tayah, &c. vana. 
8 | Ráhu | Dáürvá ... |Omkayá nas chitra, &c.| Vámadeva. Hutásana. 
9 | Ketu «į. | Kusa ... | Om ketum, &c. Madhuchehhanda.| Rohita. 
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The Adhidevatas. 


[Nomi 


For these and the succeeding deities palása is the wood prescribed 
and no particular form of Agni is mentioned. 


Number. |Name of deity. 
Pee et 
10 Agni 
11 Apa 
12 Prithivi 
13 Vishnu 
14 Indra 


15 Indrani 

16 Prajapati ... 
iy Sarpa 

18 Brahmá 


19 Rudra 
20 Uma 
21 Skanda 


22 Purusha 
23 Brahmá 


24. Indra 

25 Yama 

26 | Kala 

27  |OChitragupta, 


28 Vináyaka 
29 Durga 


30 Vayu 
31 Akáśa 
32 A$vinau 


Initial words of mantra. 


Om agnim hutam, &c. 


. Om asvantara, &c. 


Om syon dorithins, &c. 


Om idam vishnur vichakrama, 


&c. 
Om sajoshah, &c. 
Om adityá, &c. 
Om pr ajápate, &c. 
Om namo stu sarpebhyo, &c... 
Om brahmaya jnanam, &c. 


The Pratyadhidevatas. 


Om tryambakam, &c. 
Om $rí$ cha te laksmi, &c. 
Om Udo M 


s sahasra-Sirsha purushah &o. 


As in 18 

Om trátáram indram, &c. 
Om asi yamah, &c. 

Om karshirasi, &c. 

Om chitrdvaso, &c. 


Other deities. 


Om gandnan twa, &c. 
Om jatavedase, &c. 

Om vdto vamano vá, &c. 
Om úrddhváh, &c. 

Om yávánkaśa, &c. 


Dikpalas. 


prathama m 


Presiding Rishi. 


Kanva and Medhatithi. 
Vrihaspati. 
Medhatithi. 

As in 10. 


As in 4. 

Ditto 7. 
Hiranyagarbha. 
Devás. 
Prajápati. 


VaSishtha. 

Uttarandrayana. 

Bhargava, Jamadagni and 
Dirghatamasa. 

Asyanáráyana. 

As in 18. 

Gárgya. 

As in 21. 

Ditto 15. 

Ditto 4. 


a 


As in 18. 
Kasyapa. 
Gandharvas. 
As in 18. 
Medhatithi. 


Sesamum and clarified butter are here added to the 


33 Indra 25 
34 Agni : 
35 Yama 


36 Nirriti 
37 Varuna 
38 Váyu 

39 Kuvera 
40 Iíána 
4l Brahmá 
42 Sarpa 


offering of palása. 


As in 24 

Ditto 10 

Ditto 25 

Om eshate nirrite, &c. 
Om imam me varuna, &c. 
As in 30 

Om vaya gvam, &c. 

Om tam í$dnam, &c. 
Asin 18 

Ditto 17 


As in 24. 
Ditto 3. 
Ditto 21. 

Varuna. 

S'unahíepha. 

As in 30. 

Bandhurishi. 

Gautama. 

As in 18. 

Ditto 17. 


Should any error occur in naming the deities in the order above 
given, the ontire ceremony must be gone through again, but no penalty 
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is attached to the use of the materials for the samidh in other than the 
preseribed form. 

The position assigned to each deity on the graha-vedi will better be 
understood from the diagram in Plate, T, fig. 2. In the petals of the lotus, 
the letter * A’ stands for * Adhideva’: the letters * Pradh’ for ‘ Pradhána- 
deva’ and the letters ‘Pr.’ for ‘ Pratyadhideva,’ the titles given to each 
triad. We have next a homa of clarified butter with the vyéhriti-mantra 
repeated nine times: hence the name navéhuti-homa. Another offering 
of clarified butter is made with the mantra :—‘ Om to Agni who causeth a 
good sacrifice sváhá.' Then a pérna-pátra, or vessel, is presented to the 
celebrant with a dedication that all imperfections in the ceremony may 
be forgiven and the rite be completed. 

Balidéna.—The balidana follows and comprises offerings of milk 
or rice and curds to the north of the graha-vedé or near the homa-vedt. 
A portion of the mixture is taken and placed on a brazen platter or stone 
in the name of the sun with the address:—‘ Bhó bho Sun accept this 
offering ; be thou the bestower of long life, the giver of forgiveness, the 
alleviator of trouble, the giver of good fortune and the increaser of pros- 
perity to thy worshipper.’ Above this an offering is placed for the moon 
with the same address and so on for each of the forty-two deities assembled 
and to whom a homa has been offered. It will be noticed that a homa is 
not offered either to the Kshetrádhipati or the Vastoshpati. To the former, 
however, a bali is presented with considerable ceremony ; a mixture of 
clarified butter and rice known as bhichr? is placed on a platter of leaves 
and on it four lamps of wheaten dough with clarified butter for oil and a 
few coins. Then an ignorant Brahman or a Sudra is honoured with an 
offering of sandal which, as a rule, is smeared over his face to make him 
look hideous. The dhydna or meditation on Kshetrapála follows, after 
which the offering is taken and presented with the mantra.* “Om 
glory to the venerable Kshetrapála * * * to all sprites, goblins, 
demons and their followers, glory to this offering of clarified butter and 
rice with its light, gifts and betel. Hail Kshetrapala * * filled with 
the howling of the fierce-mouth protect me, eat this offering of khichre 
with its light prepared for thee. Protect the person who causes this 


* Om namo bhagavate kshetrapáldya wat at d dd at a: bhita-preta-pigdcha- 
ddkint-Sdkint-betdlddi-parivdrayutdya esha sadtpah sadakshinah satámbülah krisardnna- 
balir namah bho bho kshetrapdla maru maru, turu turu, lala lala, shasha shasha, phen- 
kara-purita-dinmukha raksha raksha grahamakhakarmmant amum sadípam krisardn- 
nabalim bhaksha bhaksha yajamánam páhi pdhi mama vá saputra-saparivdrasya yaja- 
mánasya vá, Jc. 

M 
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ceremony to be made, be for him and his child and those belonging to him, 
the bestower of long life." &c. 

Pérnahuti-homa.—After this follows the pérnahuti-homa in which 
Bharadvaja is the Rishi and the deity is Mahávaiévánara. The offering 
is prefaced by the usual dedication of time, place, person and object, 
followed by the hymn in four verses beginning :—‘ Om murddhanam 
divo, &c., and ending with ‘ Om pirnd,’ &c., whence the name. 

Agm-puja.—The Agni-pújá comes next in which Agni is addressed 
on behalf of the boy :—' Om Agni thou that protectest the body, protect 
my body; Om Agni that grantest long life, grant me long life; Om Agni 
that bestowest energy, bestow on me energy; complete whatever is de- 
ficient in my oblation; Om holy Savitá, accept my sacrifice, holy Saras- 
vati accept my sacrifice; ye twin Aéávins, crowned with lotuses accept my 
sacrifice. Then warming his hands in the flame of the altar he applies 
them in succession to the various parts of his body saying :—'' May each 
member of my body increase in condition.” Similarly the mouth, nos- 
trils, eyes, ears and arms are separately addressed to the same intent. 

Tryayusha.—After this the rite called trydyusha for acquiriug the 
three-fold vital power is celebrated. It consists in the application of the 
tilaka or frontal mark to the head and throat of both the boy for whom 
the ceremony is performed and his father. The material for the tilaka is 
taken from the ashes of the homa and then mixed with clarified butter 
and applied by the celebrant. THis is followed by the distribution of 
gifts which are divided amongst all the Brahmans present. But in 
addition to the ordinary presents suitable to the occasion, the wealthy 
and devout are instructed that the following are specially acceptable to 
each of the nine planets:—to the sun, a brown cow; to the moon, a 
conch ; to Bhauma, a red bullock ; to Budha, gold ; to Vrihaspati, yellow 
clothes and gold; to Sukra, a white horse; to S'ani, a black cow; to 
Ráhu, a sword, and to Ketu, a goat. These subsequently become the 
property of the officiating priests, but itis allowed to commute these 
gifts in detail for a sum of money which is made over to the priests with 
the usual dedication of place, time, person and object, and that the 
money is in lieu of the gifts due to each of the nine planets. All then 
march around the altar singing :—“ Om, go, go, best of gods, omnipotent, 
in thy own home, where Brahma and the other gods are, there go thou 
Hutásana." The planets are then worshipped and afterwards the cele- 
brant and his assistants asperses the assembly with water taken from the 
kalaga whilst chaunting a hymn.* This is followed by a mantra} in 


. * This is called a Vaidik hymn and commences :—‘ Om sarvve samudrdh saritas 
térthdni jaladámadáh, &o.: it contains thirty-four verses. 
+ Called a Pauránika-mantra., 
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which all the deities are invoked that the aspersion may be fructuous 
and their protection be extended to all. The tilaka of sandal is then 
given by the celebrant to the men of the assembly with the man- 
tra* :— Om, may it be well with thee, be thou fortunate; may Maha- 
lakshmi be pleased with thee; may the gods always protect thee ; may 
good fortune be always with thee everywhere; may evil planets, sins, 
impurities and causes of quarrel seeing the mark on thy forehead be 
powerless to harm thee." The rice is applied with the mantra :—‘ On 
may this rice protect thee.’ The tilaka is given to women merely as an 
ornament without any mantra, but the rice is applied with the mantra 
used for men. The mantra-pdtha follows, of which twenty-one verses 
are for the men and three for the women whose husbands are alive at the 
time ; when finished, flowers are distributed to all present. After this 
the ceremony of fastening on the bracelet (rakshdbandhana) takes place 
as described, and the b/utyast-dána with its gifts in which all the dancers 
and the musicians share. The worship of the planets concludes as usual 
with a feast to Brahmans. 

Chira-karana.—The rite known as chárá-karano or shaving of the 
head is also included amongst those preparatory to the assumption 
of the sacrificial thread. The favourable moment is fixed by the family 
astrologer and when arranged for, the father of the boy commences the 
rite the night before by going through the Gane$a-pwjá. He then takes 
ten small bags of cloth and wrapping up in them portions of turmeric, 
dub-grass, mustard and a coin, ties them in the hair of the boy with the 
mantra :—‘ To-morrow you will be cut off,  &c. Three are tied on the 
right side of the head, three on the left side, three at the back of the 
head and one on the top. The next morning all proceed to the yajia- 
sála in which the graha-vedi of the previous ceremony was erected. The 
duties of the day are opened with the rinsing of the mouth, next the 


argha is set up and consecrated and the prándyáma is gone through 
followed. by the dedication. 

In the last rite, the celebrant defines the object by stating that the 
ceremony is performed for the chrá-karana and upanayana (initia- 
tion) of so and so, the son of so and so, &c. Next follow the whole of 
the usual preparatory ceremonies as far as the Punydha-váchana. The 
celebrant now approaches the chérá-karana-vedé and again consecrates 
the argha and makes a dedication to Agni and then lights a fire upon 
the vedí or altar. The father now takes the boy in his arms and the 
mother seats herself to his left, and all assist in the installation of the altar 
and the invitation, &c., is gone through as before. Then an offering of 
clarified butter is thrown on the fire with the mantra :— Om prajápa- 


* Om bhadramas tu, &c. 


\ 
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taye, &c., and gifts are bestowed on the celebrant. The hair of the 
child, except the top-knot, is now cut off whilst an appropriate service is 
read. "The hair is then buried with cow-dung near some water and the 
boy is bathed and clothed in his best and placed near the celebrant and 
s held to be entitled to the name mánavaka or religious student. ‘The 
ceremony as usual winds up with gifts to the celebrant and assembled 
Bráhmans, replied to by a mantra and the gift of a flower (dsisha) as a 
benediction. 

Assumes the garb of a student.—According to the Páraskarasütra, 
the son of a Brahman may assume the janeo at seven or eight years of 
age, the son of a Kshatriya at eleven years of age and the son of a Vaisya 
at twelve years. These limits can be doubled where necessity exists, 
but the ceremony cannot take place after the second limit has expired. 
The father and son now approach the wpanayana-vedí and the boy pre- 
sents the telapatra to the altar. This telapdtra is an iron pot containing 
sesamum oil in which coins have been placed and which form a portion 
of the honorarium of the celebrant. The invitation, &c., is again recited 
and the dedication is made to ensure the success of the young student 
in his studies. Next follows a formal burnt-sacrifice of clarified butter. 
The celebrant then receives from the father of the boy a loin-cloth, belt, 
sacrificial-thread, waist thread, walking-stick and bason for receiving 
alms and gives them one by one to the boy with the mantra for each. 
Separate woods are prescribed for the walking-stick according to caste ; 
for the Brahman, palasa; for the Kshatriya, bel; and for the Vaisya, 
gular. The celebrant then asperses the head and breast of the boy and 
accepts him as one duly prepared and fit to be raised to the degree of a 
religious student. The boy next seats himself to the north of the cele- 
brant and his father goes through the Agni-pújd and offers a sacrifice of 
clarified butter and presents gifts to the Bráhmans. The title bratta is 
given to the student who has assumed the sacrificial thread. 

Saluting the religious preceptor.—The astrologer fixes the lagnadána 
or propitious moment for repeating the gáyatrí, and when it comes the 
boy seats himself in front of the celebrant and turning his face towards 
the north-east salutes the celebrant and presents gifts to his purohita. He 
then crosses his arms and places his right hand on the right foot and his 
left hand on the left foot of the purohita and bows his head down until 
it touches his hands. The purohita then gives the dsisha and for a 
Brahman reads the gáyatrí three times, thus :— 


(1) Om bhúr bhuvah svah tat savitur varenyam. 
(2) Repeat first line adding bhargo devasya dhimahi. 
(3) Repeat both preceding and add dhiyo yo nah prachodayát. 
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The Kshatriya gáyatrí is as follows :— 

Om devasya savitur matim dsavam visvadevyam dhiya bhagam ma- 
namahe. 

The Vaisya gdyatr¢ is as follows :— 

Om visvá rúpáni prati munchate kavih prásávid bhadram dwipade cha- 
tushpade vi nákam akhyat savitá varenyo nu prayánam ushaso virajati. 

The boy again brings presents and falls at the feet of his purohita 
and prays that with his teacher's aid he may become a learned man. The 
purohita then instructs his pupil in the sandhyd, already described. Next 
the samidh or small faggot of sticks from five trees previously mentioned 
is taken by the boy and with one of the pieces he touches his eyes and 
then dips one end of it in clarified butter and again the other and then 
places it on the fire on the altar. Similarly the ears, nose, hands, arms, 
forehead, lips, and breasts are touched 1n order and the stick are burned. 
The celebrant then performs the trydyusha by applying the frontal and 
throat-marks with the ashes of the homa and clarified butter. The boy 
then goes through the dandawat or salutation as already described and 
again receives the dsisha. He then addresses Agni, stating his name, 
caste, parentage, &c., and asks the deity to take him under his protection 
and again prostrates himself before his purohita, who usually delivers a 
homily on general conduct. The boy then begs from his friends and 
presents the results to his purohita saying :—“ O Maharaja accept these 
alms which I have received." 

Vedárambha.—Then commences the rite connected with the first 
study of the Vedas, the Vedárambha. Gautama has said that the Veda 
of the division to which the student belongs should first be read by him. 
The celebrant prepares the altar called the Veddrambha-vedi, for which 
the usual Ganega-piijd is performed and a fire is lighted thereon. The 
flame is then fed with the numerous offerings made in the names of the 
deities invoked to be present and assist, for whom the whole invitation, 
&c., is repeated, followed with the usual gifts and dedication. "Then 
comes the worship of the Vedas themselves with invitation, &c., followed by 
the worship of Ganega, Sarasvati, Lakshmi and Kátyáyana, accompanied 
with the usual installation address (pratishtha), invitation, &c. Then 
the boy looking towards the north-east performs the pránáyáma and 
recites the gáyatrí and mantras in honour of the four Vedas, commencing’ 
with that belonging to his own division. He next recites the ee 
vyáhriti with the gayatrt three times, t. e., the gáyatrí with the namas- 
kára :—“ Om bhúr, Om bhuvah, Om svah.” He is then told to go to 
Benares and study there and for form’s sake actually advances a short 
distance on the road and then returns, when the ceremony is closed with 
the usual distribution of gifts. 
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Samdvartana.—Next comes the samdvartana (returning home after 
finishing his studies) which commences with the gift of a cow to the 
celebrant. The boy takes hold of the cow’s tail with one hand and hold- 
ing water in the other repeats a short formula and gives the cow to the 
celebrant. There is in this rite also an altar or vedí, the consecration of 
which takes place exactly as in the previous rite. The father, son and 
celebrant approach the altar and the son coming forward and laying hold 
of his right ear with his left hand and his left ear with his right 
hand (vyastapáni) says, he has ceased to do evil and wishes to learn to 
do well. The celebrant answers * may you have long life." "The cele- 
brant then asperses the boy and his relatives from the water of the uda- 
kumbha or small vessel for holy-water usually placed near the kalasa, and 
subsequently takes whatever water remains and pours it through a metal 
sieve called sahasradhara on the head of the boy. These operations are 
each accompanied by a mantra, as also the taking off of the belt (mekhala) 
and the applying of the tilaka to the twelve parts of the body :—(1) the 
forehead in which Keégava resides; (2) the belly with Narayana; (3) 
the heart with Madhava; (4) the right side with Vishnu ; (5) the left side 
with Vámana; (6) the hollow below the throat with Govinda; (7) the 
right arm with Madhusüdana; (8) the left arm with S’ridhara; (9) the 
root of the ears with Trivikrama ; (10) the back with Padmanabha; (11) 
the navel with Dámodara, and (12) top of the head with Vásudeva. 
The boy then clothes himself, and the celebrant repeating appro- 
priate mantras directs the boy to remain pure for three whole days, i. e., 
not touching a Südra or a dead body, &c. On the fourth day they again 
assemble, and the koma known as purndéhutt is made, and again the 
entire ceremony of consecrating the graha-vedi is gone through as well as 
the worship of the nine planets and jZvamátris, and the boy's sister or 
mother performs the mahdntrajana (waving of lights) before him, and all 
winds up with the usual gifts and a feast. 

Vivaha-karma.—The ceremonies connected with marriage come next 
and occupy no inconsiderable place in the services. They include those 
arranged in the following five divisions :— 

(1) Agni-péjá ; clothing, perfuming and anointing the body ; the 
purohita of the boy shall then ask the other the name and 
caste of the girl and communicate the same information 
regarding the boy. 

(2) Presentation of a cow and coin in honor of the girl: procession 
from the house to the agn-veds. 

(3) Invitation to the father of the bride and formal conclusion of 
the arrangements ; then circumambulation of the fire-altar 
aud performing the kusa-kandika. 
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(4) The bride sits to the right, and the bridegroom sits to the left 

close together, while a homa is made. 

(9) Next follows the samśrava-práśana, pürnapátra, gifts to Bráh- 

mans, and the verses suited to the ceremony. 

Vágdána.—Commencing with the first group we have the vágddna- 
vidhi or rules for the preliminaries to a marriage. Some days before the 
wedding takes place the father of the girl performs the Ganesa-p&já and 
the dedication declaring the object to be the correct aud. successful 1ssue 
of the vágdána, with detail of his own caste, name, race, and that of the 
boy to whom he has given his girl. The girl then performs the Indrant- 
puja (one of the divine mothers) before a likeness of that deity drawn on 
gold or other metal. Next day the sarvvárambha or the beginning to 
collect the materials necessary for the wedding takes place. The 
father of the bride takes a mixture of turmeric and láhť (parched grain) 
with water and anoints the body of the girl and performs the Ganesga- 
puja. The same is done by the father of the boy to the boy, and in ad- 
dition he takes three small bags (potalz) of cloth containing coin, betel, 
turmeric, rol? (powder on the seeds of Mallotus phillipinensis) and rice,* 
one of which is buried within the hearth where the food is cooked; a 
second is suspended from a handle of the karáhí or iron-pan in which the 
food is cooked, and the third is attached to the handle of the spoon. 
The object of these proceedings is to keep off ghosts and demons from 
the feast. Thin cakes are prepared of wheaten flour (swnwdla) and 
thicker cakes (púrí) of the same, which, with sesamum and balls of a 
mixture of rice-flour, ghi, and molasses (laddu and chhol) are made by 
the women. 

First visit.—Next comes the pürvánga which takes place on the day 
before or on the morning of the wedding. The parents of both children, 
each in their own house, commence with the Ganesa-p4jd, followed by 
the Mátri-pujá, Nándi-$rdddha, Punyáha-váchana, Kalasa-sthápana and 
Navagraha-pájá as already described. The parents of the girl seldom 
perform more than the first two, and remain fasting until the Kanyá-dána 
has taken place. The father of the girl then through his daughter 
adores Gauri, Maheswari, and Indrani, and ties a potalé on her left hand. 
The father of the boy binds a similar bag on the right wrist of the boy, 
and also on the left hand of the boy's mother. Four days afterwards the 
bags are removed. On the morning of the wedding day the family as- 
trologer sends a water-clock, to mark the exact moment, with other 
presents to the father of the girl, and declares his intention of being 
present with the marriage procession at a certain hour. The boy is then 


* These are the contents of the poíalé commonly used, though a much more 
elaborate inventory is given in the ritual. 
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dressed in his best, perfumed, anointed, and painted and placed in a 
palanquin, and, accompanied by the friends of the family and musicians, 
he sets out for the bride's house. He is met on the road by a deputation 
from the bride's father, conveying some presents for the bridegroom, and 
near the village by a relative of the bride, who interchanges further pre- 
sents. The procession then halts for rest whilst dancers and musicians 
exercise their craft. All then proceed to the house of the bride, where 
à clean-swept place opposite the principal entrance has been decorated by 
the women of the family with rice-flour and red sanders. On this place 
the celebrant and parties to the ceremony with their fathers and prin- 
cipal relations take their place, whilst the remainder of the procession 
stand at a respectful distance. Next comes the dA4lyargha which com- 
mences with the consecration of the argha. Then the father of the bride 
recites the barana sankalpa, dedicating the rite to the giving of his 
daughter to the bridegroom, after which he offers the water of the argha 
to the celebrant who accompanies the bridegroom, as well as water for 
washing his feet, the tlaka with flowers and rice, and the materials neces- 
sary for the ensuing ceremonies. Similar offerings are made to the 
bridegroom; and his father is honoured with flowers and the dsisha, 
and all sit down to a feast. 

The marriage hall.—The near relatives of the parties then assemble 
in the marriage-hall. The bride is placed looking towards the west and 
the bridegroom towards the east with a curtain between them, whilst the 
fathers of each perform the Ganesa-péjá. The bridégroom's father 
sends a tray of sweetmeats (ladd4) to the girl's father, on which the 
latter places flowers and returns the tray to the boy's father. The bride's 
father then washes the bridegroom's feet and fixes the tzlaka on his fore- 
head. Again the girls father sends a tray of sweetmeats which is 
accepted and returned adorned with flowers. The bridegroom then 
performs the dchwmana and receives from his father-in-law a tray of 
sweetmeats (madhuparka) made from honey, &c. He should then taste 
a portion of them, and say that they are good and express his thanks 
for the present. He then washes his hands and rinsing his mouth per- 
forms the prdndyéma and sprinkling of his body with the right hand 
merely and the usual mantra. The bride's father takes a bundle of kusa 
grass in the form of a sword and calis out * bring the calf:" the bride- 
groom says, “it is present." * Then water is sprinkled over the figure 
of the calf and several mantras are read, and as in the Kali-Yuga the 
slaughter of cows is prohibited, the figure 1s put aside and gifts are substi- 


tuted. 
* Asa rule in Kumaon, the figure of a calf made in dough or stamped on metal 


is produced. 
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Veryication of family.—In the meantime, a Brahman of the bride- 
groom’s party prepares the altar, consecrates it, and lights the fire. 
The bride's father then gives four pieces of cloth to the bridegroom and 
he returns two for his bride. The bride's father then raises the curtain 
and allows the parties to see each other. Then the celebrant on the 
girls side, after reading the dsirvdda verse,* asks the celebrant on the 
boy's side the gotra, pravara, $ákhá, veda, ancestors for three generations, 
and name of the boy. The celebrant on the boy's side recites a similar 
verse and replies to the questions asked, winding up with a request for 
like information as to the girl's family, which is given. "The questions 
and answers are repeated three times, the verses alone being changed. 
This section of the rite winds up with the usual gifts, and dedicatory 
prayers and a homa of four sweetmeats, two from the bride's house 
offered ‘by the bridegroom and two from the bridegroom's house offered 
by the bride. 

The giving away.—At the exact time fixed for giving away the girl, 
the bride's father turns his face to the north, whilst the bride looks to- 
wards the west. The father then extends his hand and the girl places 
her hand (palm upwards) in her father's hand with fingers closed and 
thumb extended, and holding in the palm susa-grass, sesamum, barley 
and gold. The boy takes hold of the girl's thumb, whilst the mother of 
the girl pours water on the three hands during the recital of the dedica- 
tion by the celebrant. This portion of the rite concludes with the for- 
mal bestowal of the girl generally called the kanyd-déna. When this is 
concluded the girl leaves her father's side of the hall and joins her hus- 
band, when the danavakyat is read, and the father of the bride addresses 
her and prays that if any error has been committed in bringing her up 
it may be forgiven. Next an address with offerings is made by the bride- 
eroom to his father-in-law, thanking him for the gift of his well-cared- 
for daughter. In return the father declares the girl’s dowry, and the 
clothes of the two are knotted together. Then come the usual gifts, 
aspersion, and offering of flowers. The bride and bridegroom then pro- 
ceed to a second altarf which is usually erected outside the marriage 
hall and whilst mantras are recited by the celebrant circumambulate 
the outer circle. 

The circumambulation.—This being done the &ghára-homa follows 
which comprises twelve offerings conjointly made by bride and bride- 


* In praise of Hara and Hari. 

+ Containing four verses from the Puranas. 

I This altar is about a cubit square and is surrounded by a hedge of branches of 
the sacred trees connected together with twine, outside which the circumambulation 
takes place either three, five, or seven times. 


N 
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groom, the former of whom holds her husband's arm whilst he places 
each offering on the altar and the celebrant recites the prescribed prayers. 
Next come the usual gifts and returns in flowers and rice. Then follows 
the rdshtrabhrit-homa, which also consists of twelve offerings, conjointly 
made, winding up with presents as before. Also the jayá-homa with its 
thirteen offerings, the abhyátána-homa with its eighteen offerings, the 
panchaka-homa with its five offerings and the ldjd-homa with its offer- 
ings of flowers and fruit. Then the altar is again circumambulated and 
parched rice spinkled from a sieve on the pair as they move slowly 
around. The bridegroom then lifts the bride and places her a short dis- 
tance apart, when her brother approaches and gives her some parched 
rice with which she makes a homa. The bridegroom then asperses his 
bride with water from the kalasa whilst repeating the mantra :—“ Om 
dpah Sivah sivatamáh," &c., and also touches her chest and head with 
appropriate mantras. She then goes to the left of her husband and lays 
hold of his garments, and whilst another mantra is read, the brahma-homa 
is made by the bridegroom. "The bride then washes her husband's feet, 
who in return makes her a present, and each applies the tilaka to the 
other and eat curds and molasses together. After washing of hands the 
párnápátra takes place, in which forgiveness is craved for all defects in 
the ceremony or in the amount of gifts, &c., and the mantra-patra or leaf is 
placed on the bridegroom's head by the celebrant with the prayer that he 
may be well and have long life, and for this the celebrant is again re- 
warded. ‘Then follows aspersion, the giving and receiving of the tilaka, 
&c., and the bridegroom is told to look well at his bride. A homily is 
now given regarding their conduct, the one towards the other, that they 
should above every thing keep themselves pure for three nights or until 
the chaturthi-karma had taken place. The party then proceed in doors 
and the Ganesa-pájd, jivamátri and vasoddhára rites are performed; 
the mahdnirdjana also takes place by the bride's mother, who presents 
sweetmeats and opening the knot ‘in their garments gives a portion of 
‘the sweetmeats to both bride and bridegroom, who then retire. 
Dwára-mátri-píjá.—Next morning the young married couple arise 
early and after domestic worship again tie their garments together and 
perform the dwéra-midtri-puja at the bride's father's home. The door-leaf 
is cleaned with rice flour and on it figures of the Mátris are drawn and 
reverenced conjointly, the bride assisting by holding her husband's arm. 
Again she alone prepares the threshhold and performs the dehaliya-pija, 
by sprinkling rice and flowers. After breakfast both proceed to the 
bridegroom’s house, where in the presence of a child who bears on his 
head a small lotá of water with a green branch on it, indicative of pros- 
perity, he formally commits his wife and her dowry to the safe keeping 
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of his mother. The dwára-mátri-pájá again takes place and after enter- 
ing the house the Ganesa-p4já is performed with the dedication that the 
moment may be propitious and the usual gifts, &c., winding up with the 
mahantrajana by the sister of the bridegroom and the aspersion of the 
assembly by the celebrant. After this gifts are distributed and all the 
attendants are permitted to disperse. 

Chaturtht-karma.—On the fourth day the chaturtht-karma takes place, 
which consists of the usual preparatory ceremonies followed by the re- 
moval of the potalé or small bags from the wrists of the bride and bride- 
groom preceded by a homa purnapatra which concludes the ceremony. 

Dwir-agamana.—The next ceremony is the dwiragamana or * second- 
coming.’ The instructions direct that on a propitious day the boy's 
parents shall cook certain cakes called phenika and placing them in a 
basket, the boy proceeds with them to his father-in-law’s house, where 
he salutes all the family and presents the food. Early in the morning 
he performs the Gaņeśa-pújá and at a favourable time places his wife 
near him. The iata is then interchanged between him and the relatives 
of his wife and formal salutations take place. He then takes his wife 
and whatever portion of the dowry that is now given to his own house, 
and on arriving at the threshhold the garments of both are again knotted 
together. Both are then seated together and the husband rinses his 
mouth, consecrates the argha and performs the pranayama and dedication 
to the dwirdgamana and the dwára-mátri-pujd. Ganega and the Mátris 
are then worshipped and the fixing of the favourable time is again gone 
through that the whole rite may be undertaken at the auspicious moment 
and be free from defects. Gifts are then made to the family purohita and 
astrologer as if to the deity, and the couple go within while the svasti- 
vichana is read. On enteriug the inner apartments the young couple 
worship the J: wa-mdtris whose figures are drawn on the walls. The 
kalaga is then consecrated and the couple circumambulate the vessel and 
the usual offerings and dedication are made; winding up with the as- 
persion, after which the knots on the garments are untied and the couple 
feast and retire to rest, 

Arka-vivéha.—Should any one desire to marry a third time, whether 
his other wives are alive or not, he must go through the ceremony known 
as arka-viváha or marriage to the arka plant (Calotropis gigantea). The 
aspirant for a third marriage either builds a small altar near a plant of 
the arka or brings a branch home and places it in the ground near an 
altar. He then goes through all the preparatory ceremonies and also the 
Süryya-pájá with its invitation, &c., and prárthana or adoration with 
hands clasped and appropriate mantras. He then circumambulates the 
altar and asks the caste, &c., as in the regular ceremony ; a purohita 
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answers on the part of the arka that it is of the Kaśyapa gotra, the great- 
granddaughter of Aditya, the granddaughter of Sava and the daughter of 
Arka; then follows the caste, name. &c., of the real bride. A thread 18 
then wound ten times around the arka, accompanied each time by a man- 
tra, and again around the neck of the kalasa. To the north of the arka, a 
fire-altar is raised and the dghdra-homa is made to Agni with gifts and 
dedication. Next comes the pradhdna-homa with the mantras, “ Om 
sangobhih" and * Om yasmaitváká;" the vydhriti-homa with its own 
mantra and the bhürádi-naváhuti-homa with its nine mantras closing 
with the púrnápátra and dedication. After this a second circumam- 
bulation follows and a prayer and hymn. Four days the arka remains 
where it has been planted, and on the fifth day the person is entitled to 
commence the marriage ceremonies with his third wife. If, however, 
she be already a widow, he can take her to his home without any further 
ceremony. 

Kumbha-vivéha—The Kumbha-vivéha or marriage to an earthen vessel 
takes place when from some conjunction of the planets the omens for a 
happy union are wanting, or when from some mental or bodily defect no 
one is willing to take the boy or girl.* The ceremony is similar to the 
preceding, but the dedication enumerates the defects in the position of 
the planets in the worshipper’s horoscope and states that the ceremony 
is undertaken to avoid the malign influences of the conjunction of the 
adverse planets or of the bodily or mental defects of the native as the 
case may be. The nine planets are honoured and also Vishnu and Varu- 
na, whose forms stamped on a piece of metal are amongst the furniture 
of the ceremonial. The ańchala or border of the garment used in the 
knot-tying is represented by connecting the neck of the girl or boy with 
the neck of the vessel, when the aspersion is made from the water of the 
kalasa with a brush made of the five leaves. 

Casual ceremonies. On killing a snake.—Several ceremonies are pre- 
scribed for alleviating (sánti) the evil effects of accidents, bad omens, 
portents, unlucky acts, &c., which may be briefly noticed here. Thus, 
if in ploughing, the share injures or kills a snake, a short ritual is pre- 
scribed to appease the lord of the snakes. Gaņeśa, the Matris and 
Kshetrapála are first worshipped. on the spot : then the figure of Mrityun- 
jaya is drawn on cloth and with it that of the snake-god, and both are 
worshipped with the invitation, &e., and the sarpa-mantra is recited and 
a homa made. 


Death of a plough-bullock.—One-sixteenth of the value of the cattle 


* The Vishnu prátimá-viváha, is similar to the Kwmbha-viváha. The girl is first 
married to a picture of Vishnu in order to avert the influence of the planets when the 
conjunction of the latter would show her to become a widow or a bad character. 
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should be paid as a devadanda to Brahmans. Another ceremony known 
as the vrishabha-patana takes place when a bullock dies or is injured while 
ploughing. 

Unlucky conjunctions.—It is believed that if the megha-sankranta 
comes within the conjunction of the planets noted in the horoscope, the 
native will die within six months, and similarly if the tuéla-sankranta come 
within the horoscope the native dies before the next megha-sankranta : to 
avert these evils a special ritual is prescribed. in which Govinda is the prin- 
cipal deity invoked. A more elaborate service takes place on the occasion 
of an eclipse when numerous articles are placed in the kalaga and the 
image of the snake-god stamped on metal is worshipped and the usual gifts 
are made. 

Born again from a cow's mouth.—The ceremony of being born again 
from the cow’s mouth (gomukha-prasava) takes place when the horos- 
cope foretells some crime on the part of the native or some deadly cala- 
mity to him. The child is clothed in scarlet and tied on a new sieve 
which is passed between the hind-legs of a cow forward through the 
fore-legs to the mouth and again in the reverse direction signifying the 
new birth. The usual worship, aspersion, &c., takes place and the father 
smells his son as the cow smells her calf. This is followed by various 
burnt-offerings and the usual gifts, &c. 

Dentition, 
cut irregularly, when the father and son are born in the same lunar man- 
sion, when three children are born at the same time or in the same lunar 
mansion, when snakes are seen in coitu, when a dog is seen during a 
ceremony, when a crow evacuates on one's clothes, on seeing a white 
crow, when gifts of land, money or grain are made, and when building a 
house, &c. 

Mila-nakshatra—The misfortunes that are supposed to follow any 
one born in the Mála-nakshatra, which 1s presided over by Nirriti, the god- 
dess of evil, are such that the parents are advised to abandon such 
a child, whether boy or girl, or if not, to go through the ritual prescribed 
for the occasion with great care and circumspection. The Múla-sánti 
commences with the Ganesa-pizja followed by the setting up of the 
argha and the dedication. The sesamum, kusa, barley and water are 
taken and the pradhdna-sankalpa is recited and also the Matri-pijd, 
Punyáha-váchana and Nandi-srdddha are gone through. The celebrants are 
then appointed and duly reverenced and the person who causes the cere- 
mony to be performed stands before them with the palms of his hands 
joined together in a submissive attitude and asks them to perform the rite 
according to rule. The celebrants consent and proceed to the grihasdld, 
or as usual in Kumaon to the place where the cows are tied up. A place 
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is selected and purified either with holy-water (i. e., water which has 
been consecrated by using the names of the sacred places of pilgrimage) 
or the mixture called pancha-gavya. To the south-west a hollow is made 
and a fire is lighted therein, and this is followed by the ritual contained 
in the formal appointment of the Bráhman to the aspersion. An altar is 
then made, and on the top a lotus of twenty-four petals is drawn and 
coloured and named as described below.* 

A handsome metal vessel is then placed in the midst of the figure 
and four other vessels are placed one at each corner of the principal altar, 
A figure of Nirriti stamped on metal is placed in the centre of the altar 
on its vessel and small pieces of gold, silver and copper on the other 
vessels after having been washed with the five nectars applied with the 
usual mantras. Next comes the address to Nirriti prefaced by the 
vyáhriti mantra :— Come hither and remain here O Nirriti mistress of the 
Mála-nakshatra, grant our requests and accept our reverence.’ Her 
companions and the twenty-four deities residing in the petals of the lotus 
are similarly invited with the same fermula. 

"Three of the vessels are dedicated to Brahmá, Varuna and the nine 
planets who are invited to attend. Then the medidation on Nurriti and 
the deities to whom the altar is dedicated follows :—‘ Nirriti, black in 
colour, of beautiful face, having a man as thy vehicle, protectress, having 
a sword in thy hand, clad in shining robes adorned with jewels.’ A 
similar short meditation on Indra and Toya is given and for the remain- 
ing deities, the recital of their names is held sufficient. Nirriti then 
receives the formal invitation, &c., with the mantra :—‘ Om moshdna,’ 
&c., whilst the others are merely named. Then those deities invited to 
occupy the three vessels above named receive the invitation, &c., and 
commencing with Nirriti all are in order worshipped with flowers, sandal 
and water. The vessel placed to the north-east of the altar is dedicated 
to Rudra, and on it are laid the five varicties of svastika and below it, a 
drona of grain. On the covered mouth of the vessel the image of Rudra 


* The name on the petals is that of the initial letters of the nakshatra or lunar 
mansion, above which is the name of the regent of the mansion and below the colour 
which should be given to it. The names in order commencing with the mansion over 
which the Vi§vadevas preside are as follows :— 


1. Uttará-Ashárhá. 10. Krittika. 19. Uttara-phalguni. 

2. Sravana. 11. Rohini. 20. Hasta. 

3. Dhanishtha. 12. Mriga-&iras. Zilo (C mitic 

4. Sata-bhisha]. 13. Ardrá. 22. Svati. 

5. Pürva-bhádrapadá. 14. Punarvasü. 23. Visákhá. 

6. Uttara-bhadrapada. 15. Tishya. | 24. Anuradha. 

p Reval | 16. Aśleshá. 25. Jyeshthá. num 

8. Aívin. 17. Magha. , | 26. Múla. | middle 
9. Bharani. 18. Purva-pbaleuni | 27. Pürváshárhá. à 
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stamped in metal is placed after being washed in the five nectars as be- 
fore followed by the dedieation, meditation, hymn of praise and invi- 
tation, &c. Then the enga-nyása to Rudra is repeated six times, and the 
Rudradhyaya, eleven times, &c., &ec. Next incense formed from the 
burnt horns of goats is offered to Nirriti and also wine, barley-cakes, 
flesh and. the yellow pigment from the head of a cow (go-rochand) ; flesh, 
fish, and wine, however, should not be used by Bráhmans, who should 
substitute milk with salt for wine and curds with salt for flesh. Lamps 
are now waved to and fro before all the deities and a fire is lighted on 
the altar and a homa made. Next the ághára-homwr, the krisara-homa, 
the fifteen-verse homa. fuel, rice, &c., with the $ri-suktw mantra, the 
payasa-homa, purna-huti-homa and the agni-homa, are made, after which 
the fire on the altar is extinguished and Agni is dismissed. "The vessel 
on the principal altar sacred to Nirritiis now filled with various mate- 
rials and whilst these are stirred round several mantras are recited. The 
parents of the child and the child then bathe outside in a place prepared 
for the purpose and ornamented with svastikas and all are sprinkled with 
holy-water. Some hundred verses are then repeated with the prayer that 
the evil influences due to birth in the Mdla-nakshatra may be effectually 
prevented. A similar ceremony is performed on account of any person 
born in the Asleshd-nakshatra. 


( To be continued. ) 


On the Psychological Tenets of the Vaishnavas.—By Ra’JENDRALA'LA 
Mire ED. D.C. I. B. 

What was the ontological doctrme which Chaitanya inculeated ? is a 
question which was lately put to me by a distinguished European scholar. 
It is one which has not yet been discussed in any English paper that I 
am aware of. Nor is it well understood by the Pandits of Bengal. Even 
among the Vaishnavas of the higher orders there seems to be consider- 
able differences of opinion, and distinguished commentators on the Bhá- 
gavata and other leading texts of the Vaishnavas have propounded such 
contradietory and at times diametrically opposite theories that several 
polendeal tracts had to be written on the subject. I have lately found 
one of these. It is entitled S«rva-sampraddáyabheda-siddhánta. In it an 
attempt has been made to reconcile the theories of the different sects of 
the Vaishnavas and of Sankara Acharya. Its author's name is unknown 
to me, but the author was evidently a distinguished scholar, thoroughly con- 
versant with the leading topies of Indian Philosophy and the various 
arguments which Vaishnavas of different schools brought to bear upon 


